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BOOK SELECTION FROM THE NEGATIVE SIDE 
What Not To Buy 


Perhaps “What Not To List” would 
be a more accurate statement of the sub- 
ject matter of this paper, since the ob- 
servations made here are based almost 
wholly on experience in editing a “Se- 
lected List” for small libraries. 

Each month the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin presents a selection of some 
sixty to eighty recommended books. An 
equal number in the same month may 
have been examined and set aside as 
“unsuited to our purpose,” which means, 
in our judgment unsuited to the needs 
of the small library. 

This implies, of course, some standard 
of what the small library should and 
should not buy. So far as we know, no 
attempt has been made to formulate such 
standards negatively, and yet the act of 
selection must always contain a negative 
element:—No, we cannot afford that— 


That’s too specialized—too sensational— 
too technical for us. 

Certainly, the making of a list such as 
ours involves a continuous process of ac- 
ceptance and rejection. What follows is 
an analysis of our rejections. 

An examination of the volumes on the 
discard shelves over a period of several 
months showed that the books which we 
had decided not to list, more especially 
the fiction, fell into certain roughly de- 
fined classes, a few of which follow. 

(1) Books dealing with sex in a man- 
ner possibly offensive to certain readers 
—unless something distinctive in the 
treatment lifts the book above the com- 
monplace. 

Every librarian knows that, nine times 
out of ten, the book that makes trouble 
in the library is the book that oversteps 
some readers’ idea of decency in matters 
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of sex. Old-fashioned ideals of reticence 
and propriety probably linger on for a 
longer time in small communities. Pos- 
sibly not. Possibly every large communi- 
ty has a proportionate number of citi- 
zens who hold to the same standards. 
But in the small community there will 
be a greater number of library patrons 
who assume an attitude of responsibili- 
ty for community morals, particularly 
for the morals of the young, and these 
readers will feel a stronger sense of 
ownership in the library than the patron 
of a large library ever feels. They will 
have more assurance in confronting the 
librarian with their standards of decency 
and feel more free in expressing criti- 
cism of any offending book. 

Faced with such a situation, the li- 
brarian can do one of two things: with- 
draw the book discreetly to some back 
shelf, where it will represent so much 
waste, or defend it—as it has been nec- 
essary in the past to defend A Lost 
Lady, The Growth of the Soil, and 
Kristin Lavransdatter—and keep it in 
circulation. The librarian’s problem is to 
decide what is worth fighting for, and 
our attitude toward these probable trou- 
ble-makers is what seems to us the 
common-sense one of trying to exclude 
those that are not worth making a fuss 
about. 

That any form of official or semi-offi- 
cial censorship gives an adventitious 
value to a book is another thing every li- 
brarian knows. Give a book this unfor- 
tunate type of notoriety and a flock of 
sensation-seekers will descend on the li- 
brary asking for it. Without any refer- 
ence to the possible question of morals 
involved, it seems to us unquestionable 
that public money should not be spent 
to appease this kind of curiosity. The 
only reasonable course is to wait till the 
nine-days wonder has died down and 
then to judge the book on its merits. 

(2) Books of brutal realism, of which 
there are many these days—books re- 
tailing the lives of gun-men and gang- 
sters and exposing the underworld of 
crime with too much gruesome and bru- 
tal detail. We are inclined to leave such 
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books out, although we realize that many 
are written with the savage zeal of the 
old prophets.* A recent biography of the 
most notorious of Chicago gang leaders 
has a definite value for the sociologist 
and for all thinking readers, but we are 
not so sure of its influence on the un- 
thinking. Neither are we very friendly 
to those books of non-fiction that exhume 
the murder trials of other days, and in 
selecting our mystery stories we try as 
far as possible to exclude those that em- 
phasize the details of crime and the 
background of the criminal world. We 
have an idea that when some future 
Mark Sullivan writes the “Our Times” 
of this particular decade an array of 
the titles of popular mystery stories of 
the day will form a curious exhibit. A 
mystery story’s excuse for being is its 
appeal to the intellect. We try to ex- 
clude the other kind. 

(3) Sophisticated novels dealing with 
corrupt and unwholesome phases of so- 
ciety. 

After all the small library cannot buy 
everything, and here is a type of novel 
it can very well do without. Small towns 
are not as isolated as they once were, 
but our feeling is that the less they imi- 
tate the vices of the idle rich the better 
for them. That this type of material is 
often combined with experimentation in 
writing technique, does not alter the 
case, for we feel that such experimenta- 
tion has little place in the small library, 
as yet. 

(4) Books of improbable and uncon- 
vincing plot, unless some unusual cir- 
cumstance of character or background 
or style counteracts the defect. 

There are certain types of romantic 
adventure stories where improbability is 
to be expected and condoned. But we 
ask something in compensation, a cer- 
tain dash and daring, an element of gay- 
ety and humor, a breath-taking quality 
that overrides reason, and lacking any 
of these, we say, “It strains credulity too 
far,” and put it aside. 


*See Jeremiah Tries Reading. Sat. Rev. 
of Lit. Feb. 28, ’31. 
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(5) Books too silly and sentimental. 

There is a place in the public library 
for sentiment, particularly of the old- 
fashioned variety. There are readers to 
whom it is rest and recreation and 
escape. We are on the lookout constant- 
ly for wholesome novels to meet this de- 
mand. But we want them to have some 
lightness, some humor, some charm, with 
some relation to reality. Perhaps the 
names of Eleanor Hallowell Abbott and 
Jean Webster and Bess Streeter Aldrich 
will serve to suggest what we have in 
mind. 

(6) Foreign translations when the 
point of view and subject matter are 
too alien to be of interest to the average 
intelligent American reader. 

All foreign novels call for something 
in the way of adjustment of point of 
view. Such adjustment contributes to 
the values derived from reading them. 
It means a widening of experience. But 
occasionally we come upon one that 
seems too remote, too lacking in intrin- 
sic interest to be worth the effort. 

(7) Books just not sufficiently inter- 
esting. 

And there are many of them, more 
than any one who does not read books 
for review could possibly believe. Some 
one must have had faith in them. A 
publisher must have thought they would 
sell. But we cannot believe they would 
ever be read. We know that on library 
shelves they would become dead wood in 
a year’s time, and we have come to the 
conclusion that it is wiser to buy several 
copies of the good books that are in 
great demand at the time when readers 
want them than to spread selection to 
include many of these merely mediocre 
books. 

Non Fiction 

Certain books of non fiction come 
within the above classifications, but on 
the whole the discarded works of non 
fiction fell less readily into classes. 

Our non fiction list is made up of two 
types of books: works of such general 
interest that they will be useful any- 
where, and books of special interest so 
good of their kind that they will almost 
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surely meet a special need in some par- 
ticular library. The annotations attempt 
to distinguish between the two types. 

This leaves a broad field for choice, 
but perhaps we can again suggest a few 
reasons for exclusion—altho exceptions 
must be noted. 

(1) There are many books too special- 
ized or too scholarly to be needed in the 
average small library, and in general we 
have it in mind that such books have no 
place in our list, yet we know that we 
occasionally may include such with the 
idea that many librarians who do not 
buy may be interested in borrowing to 
meet the needs of individual readers. 

(2) There are many books whose sub- 
ject matter is obviously remote from 
small town interests, and yet a book on 
archeological excavations in ancient Ur 
or a biography of a minor literary figure 
like William Cowper may be so delight- 
fully presented that it over rides all our 
rules. 

(3) On controversial questions, either 
social or economic or religious, we at- 
tempt to list books that give a fair rep- 
resentation of both sides. So it would 
not be exact to say that we exclude 
works showing obvious bias, for one bias 
is sometimes necessary to correct an- 
other. Our effort is rather to test the 
author’s sincerity, his authority to speak 
as a representative of one body of pub- 
lic opinion, the sources on which his 
facts are based, and his attitude toward 
his opponents, and thus to exclude books 
not sufficiently authenticated and books 
tinged with malice. And we should say 
again that the annotation is designed to 
give a clue to the nature of the book. 

(4) And then we used to think that 
books too expensive were out of the 
small library’s reach. But we wonder if 
the time has not come when such a li- 
brary is justified in buying an occasional 
expensive book when current interest 
warrants it. May not a five dollar book 
for which there is wide demand be a bet- 
ter purchase than two lower-priced books 
of lesser interest? Now especially that 
the cheap reprint series have made it 
possible to stretch the library dollar, 
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wouldn’t an occasional indulgence in a 
high-priced book be more permissable 
than heretofore? If for instance, you 
could get most of your Westerns and 
Mysteries in seventy-five cent reprint 
form and some of your standard Biog- 
raphy and much of your Adventure- 
Travel in the Star dollar series, couldn’t 
you now and then buy a Little America 
while it is new? 


Conditions in small towns have 
changed in the last twenty years. The 
area which the small library serves is 
still a small self-sustaining community, 
with its own interests and organizations 
and activities, but, through rapid means 
of transportation and communication, it 
is more a part of the world at large than 
was the same community twenty years 
ago. The library must take account of 
this change. 
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Methods of book publishing and distri- 
bution have changed and the library in 
its buying policy must adapt itself to 
new developments. Our search is still 
for the best book at the lowest cost, but 
we have come to the conclusion that even 
for the very small library the two-dollar- 
and-a-half novel and the three-to-five 
dollar work of non fiction may be an oc- 
casional necessity. 

After all, book selection for the small 
library is a matter of common sense. 
The censorship which such a library 
must exercise is one of necessity. In book 
selection the universal principle that 
every choice implies a rejection applies 
with especial force. You cannot have one 
thing without giving up another, and it 
is the books you give up—the trivial, 
the trashy, the dull and the vulgar—that 
make possible the choice of the best. 

—M. K. R. 





THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 


As Seen by the Superior Public Library Staff 


The censorship of books is a subject 
which has been agitating the people of 
the world since reading was invented. 
Like the “problem of the younger gen- 
eration,” it is a topic of continual dis- 
pute and more often than not the subject 
for sermons, lectures, treatises and even 
prospective measures in the state and 
national legislatures. 

Everybody likes to read whether it be 
fiction, history, biography, the classics, 
poetry, drama or the more every day 
forms of literature, the magazines and 
newspapers. The question at once arises, 
“What to read?” It is here that censor- 
ship steps in. 

Interested in discussing the censorship 
question informally and, if possible, to 
draw up a list of recommendations, a li- 
brary censorship staff meeting was held 
at the Superior public library this week. 

The resulting conclusions were inter- 
esting and after some coercion members 
of the staff consented to have them pub- 
lished. 


One of the first questions asked was 
this, “Should a book be judged by isolat- 
ed ‘spots’?” The Bible, dictionary and 
encyclopedias would all be refused ad- 
mittance, they decided, for a recent sur- 
vey quoted in Ernst’s “To the Pure,” 
found that the very worst books in the 
English language (for the adolescent 
mind), were the above three volumes in 
the respective order in which they are 
given. Homer, Sophocles, Catullus, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Byron, would all 
come under the guillotine. 


Hamlin Garland’s “Rose of Dutcher’s 
Cooley” was called a ‘“‘disagreeable and 
sex-obsessed work” and nearly came un- 
der the ban of oppression in 1896. 


Other books that have in the past been 
considered immoral and are now general- 
ly vindicated are Bret Harte’s “Outcasts 
of Poker Flat,” Hichens’ “Garden of 
Allah,” “Jude the Obscure” and “Tess of 
the d’Urbervilles,”” Whitman’s ‘Leaves 
of Grass,’”? Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” 
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Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina,” Bronte’s 
“Jane Eyre.” “Little Women,” by Alcott, 
widely recommended for young people, 
was recently banned in Russia as sub- 
versive of public morals. 

Books now on the Wisconsin reading 
list for schools that would be censored 
are, the staff decided, as follows: “Oli- 
ver Twist” and “David Copperfield” by 
Dickens; “Old Wives Tale” by Bennett; 
“Jane Eyre” by Bronte, “Notre Dame” 
by Hugo, “Cloister and the Hearth” by 
Reade; “Up Stream” by Lewisohn, “Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon” by Daudet, “Adam 
Bede” by Eliot, “Scarlet Letter” by 
Hawthorne, “Quo Vadis” by Sienkiewicz, 
“Vanity Fair” by Thackeray and “Case 
of Sergeant Grischa” by Zweig. 

Librarians judge a book in its entirety, 
Superior staff members assert, consider- 
ing the sincerity of tb~: author, his fidel- 
ity to life and truth, and his literary 
style. The author’s purpose is an impor- 
tant consideration. 

Libraries, they further decided, have a 
responsibility to all normal members of 
their communities, and must buy books 
for their needs as far as finances permit. 
Libraries buy adult books for the well- 
balanced mature mind. 

“Who reads most of the so-called racy 
books” they are asked, replying, “the 
young matrons.” 

There is no compulsion in regard to 
finishing a book which gives one no 
pleasure. As suggested, “One man’s 
thrill is another man’s boredom.” 
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Current books are not the only ones 
objected to by readers, they found. 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” by Kipling and 
two titles by Dickens, “Oliver Twist’ 
and “Tale of Two Cities,” have been ob- 
jected to. 

For those who would test a_ book 
through personal examination, the fol- 
lowing tests for a good novel, outlined 
by Elva Bascom (formerly chief of 
Book Selection, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. Ed.) are quoted for the 
reading public: 

“1. Is the life it pictures true to na- 
ture? Or is it sensational? melodramat- 
ic? exaggerated? distorted? morbid? 

“2. Are the characters alive? Does 
the psychology of their acts ring true? 
Are they worth delineating? Do they 
throw any new light on the workings of 
the human mind and heart? 

“3. Is the plot original? hackneyed? 
ingenious? probable? involved? simple? 
Is it successfully worked out? Does it 
hold the interest? 

“4, Does it blur the hard-won line 
between right and wrong? 

“5, If it depicts sin, is the author’s 
attitude moral? immoral? unmoral? 

“6. Is its spirit that of good-will 
toward men? Does it engender a more 
kindly feeling toward human nature? 

“7, Does it leave a sense of complete- 
ness and satisfaction? Does it stimulate, 
inspire or merely amuse?”—From SUPE- 
RIOR EVENING TELEGRAM. 


HANDLING THE MAIL IN THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 


We have been told that the libraries 
in the state would be interested in know- 
ing just what we do with their requests, 
and it may be, that if they understood 
just what happens to their letters, they 
would be able to frame their requests to 
get the best service, and we would be 
able to co-operate more fully than in the 
past in serving the public. 


Five times a day, the letters and pos- 
tals come in, hundreds of them, for the 


librarian to distribute, with a bank of 
wire baskets in front of her in which to 
place the letters. One person gets all 
the requests for fiction, for children’s 
books (if they are asked for by title) 
and for the books on the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle list. Hers is always the full- 
est basket. 

Another gets the requests from club 


women for material for the preparation 
of club papers, piays to read, books to 
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study. She gets the requests for reading 
courses, too, planned for people who 
want to follow some special line in their 
reading. A third gets all the letters 
from schools, communities, and small li- 
braries asking for groups of books that 
are to go out for longer periods than 
three weeks—the school collections for 
six weeks, the recent books for six weeks, 
the big boxes for six months. 


The other reference questions, re- 
quests for books on special subjects, 
without the name of the book wanted; 
something for a program; material for 
a declamatory contest; arguments for a 
debate; all the thousand and one things 
that people ask for, go to still another 
member of the staff. The fifth basket 
gets the requests for renewals, the let- 
ters explaining why a book has not come 
back, and—occasionally—letters enclos- 
ing payment for lost books. 


For herself, the librarian reserves the 
letters from program committees asking 
for outlines and help in preparing pro- 
grams for the club year; the material 
about books to buy, reviews and adver- 
tisements; and all the letters asking ad- 
vice that cannot be answered by sending 
a book. 


After the letters are distributed, each 
staff member takes her share and starts 
gathering the books desired. Perhaps 
the letter asks for a dozen different 
books and only three are on the shelf. 
She underlines the titles of three she is 
sending, tucks the letter into the last 
book, and the group goes on to a typist 
who addresses the slip to paste on the 
package, and types a notification card. 
This card says: “The following books 
have been mailed te your address:” — 
and she types the titles sent. There is a 
note at the bottom marked “Important.” 
I wonder how many borrowers read that 
note! The last line in it says: “Other 
books for which you asked are in use at 
this time” and all the libraries that 
think we have not reported on some re- 
quest, probably received one or more 
books from their list, and did not notice 
that this is the way we report that we 
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have sent all we have. For if we do not 
own the book, we send a card saying: 
“We regret that the books you request- 
ed are not owned by our library”, or if 
all the titles are in use, the card says: 
“We regret that the books you requested 
are in use at this time.” 


Post cards written, slips addressed, 
the books go to the charging desk for 
the record all libraries make of borrower 
and date due, and then to the shipping 
table to be wrapped, stamped, and, at 
three o’clock every afternoon, taken in 
mail sacks to the post office. We do not 
work on Saturday afternoon, so requests 
received Saturday cannot go out until 
Monday. We try to get all requests re- 
ceived before 11 a. m. filled and out the 
same day. This is not always possible, 
for if we haven’t the material desired, 
we can sometimes borrow it from the 
University library or one of the other 
libraries in Madison. Three times a 
week our Reference Librarian goes to 
the other libraries looking for books we 
do not own. If the title you want is of 
this sort, it may take three or four days 
before you get an answer. 


And what about the letters that ask 
for several different sorts of books on 
one sheet? Those that want a few novels, 
something Jane can speak on Mother’s 
Day, and enclose a quarter for postage 
on a group of Reading Circle books for a 
one-room school? The librarian’s blue 
pencil writes the names of the staff 
members who must see the letter, and 
she puts it in the basket of the one who 
must see it first. So that the inquirer 
may get her group of Reading Circle 
books one day and the other requests 
answered the next. 


It is an interesting job, but sometimes 
a complicated one, especially when ten 
people in one mail want a certain new 
book, and the library owns but three 
copies—and those in use! But we do 
what we can, and we hope that when 
you do not get what you want promptly, 
you will all understand that we are do- 
ing our best. —J. T. S. 





HISTORICAL EXHIBIT. LA CROSSE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Books about the West 











In order to make the new books look more attractive the bright colored jackets were 
left on for exhibit, and removed at the charging desk when the books went out. 


The various articles shown were placed on the floor merely for this photograph. During 
the exhibit they were actually on the tables among the books. 
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TRUE STORY BOOKS ABOUT THE WEST 
Historical Exhibit at the La Crosse Public Library 


The past year has witnessed the ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of the 
first “prairie schooner” train to follow 
the old Oregon Trail. It left St. Louis, 
then a frontier trading post, on April 
10, 1830, bound for the Rockies; and on 
Dec. 29, 1830, Ezra Meeker, the weil- 
known pioneer, was born. The Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association, which he 
founded, sponsored the movement to ob- 
serve the period from April 10 to Dec. 
29, 1930, as the Covered Wagon Centen- 
nial, to recall, in the words of President 
Hoover’s proclamation, “the national 
significance of this Centenary of the 
great westward tide which established 
American civilization across the con- 
tinent.” 

Dr. Howard Driggs, president of the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association, 
writes in the “Overland Monthly”: 
“Ezra Meeker has passed away, but he 
has bequeathed to us a cause that must 
not die. What is that cause? Outwardly, 
it is the marking and monumenting of a 
famous old trail. Inwardly, it means 
the saving in vibrant and _ truthful 
forms of the most important phases in 
the story of America’s making—a stir- 
ring part of our history in which every 
American—east, west, north, and south, 
has a vital and abiding interest. 

“We are prone to think of the old 
Overland Trail as a western trail. It is 
no western trail at all—except geo- 
graphically. Historically it is decidedly 
an eastern trail. It was discovered and 
worn deep by easterners, who went west. 

“The west is simply the transplanted 
east. It is more—it is in a very real 
sense the blended north and south. They 
sing a song—‘Out Where the West Be- 
gins’; frankly I do not know where it 
begins, but I do know where it began. 
It began on the shores of the Atlantic. 
The pathfinders who mapped and chart- 
ed our far west came from every state 
east of the Father of Waters.” 

Then he goes on to name a number of 
the well-known explorers, trappers, fur- 
traders, scouts with the state from 


which each came in proof of his conten- 
tion. 


Finally, he outlines the objects of the 
association to be the mapping of accu- 
rate maps of the trail, the marking and 
monumenting of historic spots, making 
of a roster of the heroes and heroines 
that played significant roles in the win- 
ning of our farther west, the compiling 
of a roster of the dead that lie along 
the trails, the making of a list of living 
covered wagon pioneers; the gathering 
of true and stirring stories which will 
give sound basis for whatever legends 
are to be emblazoned on markers and 
monuments, and an effort to have told 
impressively the true story of the west. 


He says in connection with the latter. 
“We have altogether too melodramatic, 
make-believe tales of our lands beyond 
the Rockies. It is to our educational and 
national interest that our people of the 
western states be pictured through the 
simple heroism of their splendidly Amer- 
ican lives—and what is said here applies 
with equal force to every other part of 
our great land.” 


This effort on the part of the Oregon 
Trail Association to gather the true and 
stirring stories of the pathfinders and to 
encourage the impressive telling of the 
true story of the west has caused the ap- 
pearance of a great many interesting 
new books and the reprinting in attrac- 
tive form of many of the older books on 
the west, during the last two years. 
During last month the La Crosse Pub- 
lic Library had these on display in the 
lobby of the library for three weeks. 
To make the exhibit more realistic, the 
library borrowed from the State Teach- 
ers college museum such interesting pi- 
oneer relics as an ox yoke, ox shoes, 
swamp shoes put on oxen and horses 
when crossing swamps, saddle bag, hair 
trunk, lantern, broad axe, sickle, flail, 
flax hetchel, copper kettle, candle mold, 
pewter pitcher. Flanking the whole ex- 
hibit was Landau’s painting of the Mex- 
ican Covered Wagon drawn by four oxen 
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—a painting familiar to all frequenters 
of the library. 

One of the most interesting things in 
the exhibit was a map of 1825 which 
shows Wisconsin as part of Michigan 
territory but leaves blank all of the state 
northwest of Green Bay and the Wis- 
consin river north of Portage. Prairie 
du Chien is marked on it, but nothing 
farther north. The state of Illinois is 
correctly mapped; but Oregon territory 
is located where Iowa now is, and most 
curious of all is not represented to be 
quite as large as the present Iowa. 

It is therefore quite appropriate to 
broaden our conception and _ include 
books on lumbering and rafting on the 
Mississippi as well as on the early his- 
tory of Wisconsin and other states of 
the middle west. 

Besides the Oregon trail there were 
two other Overland Trails—the central 
and the southern, the former by way of 
the Platte river and South Pass and the 
latter by way of Santa Fe and the old 
Spanish Trail. The list therefore in- 
cludes books on Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico and California. 

Following is a partial list of the books 
on display: 

America Moves West. By E. R. Riegel. 
American—Life Story of a Great Indian. By 

Frank B. Linderman 
Boys’ Life of Kit Carson. By F. W. Sey- 

mour. 

Clark of the Ohio. By Frederick Palmer. 
Conquering Our Great American Plains. By 

Stuart Henry. 

Covered Wagon Days. By A. J. Dickson. 
Day of the Cattleman. By E. S. Osgood. 
Expedition of the Donner Party and Its 

Tragic Fate. By Eliza P. Donner Hough- 

ton. 

Flowers of Our Lost Romance. By C. F. 

Lummis. 

Frontier Mother. By O. P. White 
Frontiers. By A. B. Hulbert 
Frontiers and the Fur Trade. By Sidney 

Greenbie 
Giants of the Old West. By F. R. Bechtold 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years,1827- 

-1927. 

John Marsh, Pioneer. By G. D. Lyman 

The Last Frontier. By Z. T. Sutley. 

The Last Rustler. By Lee Sage. 

The Life of an Ordinary Woman. By Anne 

Ellis 
Lone Cowboy. By Will James 
On the Old West Coast. By Horace Bell 
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Ox-team Days on the Oregon Trail. By Ezra 
Meeker 
The Road to Oregon. By W. J. Ghent 
Overland in a Covered Wagon. By Joaquin 
Miller 
The Overland Trail. By Agnes C. Laut 
Overland with Kit Carson. By G. D. Brew- 
erton; ed. by Stallo Vinton 
Quaker Forty-niner. By C. E. Pancost 
Range Rider. By Bud Cowan 
The Raven; a Biography of Sam Houston 
Splendid Wayfaring. By J. G. Neihardt 
The Santa Fe Trail. By R. L. Duffus 
Six Horses. By William Banning and G. H. 
Banning 
Stage Coach and Tavern Tales of the Old 
Northwest. By H. E. Cole 
Wagons West. By Elizabeth Page 
Wild Men of the Wild West. By E. L. Sabin 
Young Pioneers on Western Trails. By O. H. 
Kneen 
A-Rafting on the Mississip. By C. E. Russell 
A Raft Pilot’s Log. By Walter A. Blair 
Life of a Lumberman. By J. E. Nelligan 
Those who like western novels will de- 
light in these true stories of adventure 
more thrilling than fiction. Those who 
are planning a western automobile trip 
will find their pleasure enhanced as they 
see the various markers along the trail, 
by having read the accounts of the hero- 
ism shown by the men and women thus 
commemorated. The writer of these 
notes wishes that before she saw that 
remarkable movie “The Big Trail,” she 
had read in Miss Laut’s “Overland 
Trail” the story told by George Himes 
of his experience as a ten-year-old boy 
with the trail-blazers into the far north- 
west. When they came to the summit of 
the Cascades after months of grinding 
travel across the plains, they found 
blocking their way a precipice fully a 
thousand feet down. They could not turn 
back. Only one chance presented itself, 
and that was to unload the wagons and 
let them down the face of that cliff. All 
the ropes and chains were taken out of 
the wagons to make a cable; but when 
tied together they were not long enough. 
The leader ordered one of the oxen to be 
killed and the hide cut into strips which 
were added to the ropes and chains. Still 
the cable was too short. Two more oxen 
had to be killed, and with this added 
rawhide they let down the 29 wagons 
over the precipice.—From the LA CROSSE 
TRIBUNE AND LEADER-PRESS. 
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BOOKS ON NATIONAL PARKS 


Last summer C. Edward Graves, li- 
brarian of Humboldt State Teachers Col- 
lege at Arcata, California, had an arti- 
cle in ‘Publishers’ Weekly” offering a 
selected list of books on the National 
Parks. Mr. Graves commented on the 
increasing interest in the natural fea- 
tures of the Parks and the desire of 
many people to read about them. His 
list contained only the most popularly 
useful selection of books now available. 
As an aid for library buying or travel 
exhibits we reprint the list here with one 
addition suggested by Miss Reely. 

Books on All, or More Than One, of the 

National Parks 

Albright, Horace M. and Taylor, Frank 
J. Oh, Ranger! a book about the Na- 
tional Parks. $2.50. 1928. Stanford 
University Press. Information about 
the life of the rangers and the natural 
history of the various parks. 

Eaton, Walter Pritchard. Skyline camps. 
$2.50. 1922. Wilde. An interesting 
account of wanderings in the western 
mountains, including Crater Lake and 
Glacier National Park . 

Fry, Walter, and White, John R. Big 
trees. $2. 1930. Stanford. An auth- 
oritative account of the sequoias or 
“big trees’ in Yosemite, General 
Grant and Sequoia National Parks. 

Jeffers, LeRoy. The call of the moun- 
tains. $5. 1922. Dodd, Mead. Chap- 
ters on Yosemite, Glacier, Yellow- 
stone, Mesa Verde, Mt. Rainier, 
Grand Teton and Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks. 

King, Clarence. Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada. $2.50. 1902. Scrib- 
ner. A classic of mountaineering lit- 
erature by the first director of the U. 
S. Geological Survey. Covers terri- 
tory now included in Yosemite, Gen- 
eral Grant and Sequoia National 
Parks. 

Mills, Enos A. Your National Parks. $3. 
1917. Houghton Mifflin. Detailed in- 
formation by an authority on the 
mountains and nature. 

Muir, John. The mountains of Califor- 
nia. $3.50. New ed. 1911. Century. 
One of Muir’s masterpieces. Covers 
all the California parks. 

Muir, John. Our National Parks. $3.50; 
$4. 1901. Houghton Mifflin. Covers 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Sequoia and 
General Grant National Parks. 

Quinn, Vernon. Beautiful America. $4. 
1923. Stokes. A popular beautifully 
illustrated account of the most famous 


beauty spots of America, including 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, Mesa Verde, 
Mt. Rainier, Sequoia and General 
Grant, Crater Lake and Grand Can- 
yon National Parks. 

Yard, Robert Sterling. Book of the Na- 
tional Parks. $3. New rev. ed. 1926. 
Scribner. Author is secretary of Na- 
tional Parks Ass’n. 

Books on the Individual National Parks 

CRATER LAKE 

Eaton, Walter Pritchard. Boy scouts at 

Crater Lake. $1.75. 1922. Wilde. 
GLACIER 

Eaton, Walter Pritchard. Boy scouts in 
Glacier Park. $1.75. 1918. Wilde. 

Graham, Stephen. Tramping with a poet 
in the Rockies. $2.50. 1922. Apple- 
ton. Through Glacier National Park 
in company with Vachel Lindsay. 

Laut, Agnes C. Enchanted trails of Gla- 
cier Park. $3. 1926. McBride. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Tenting to- 
night; a chronicle of sport and adven- 
ture in Glacier Park and the Cascade 
Mountains. $2. 1918. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 

Schultz, James Willard. Blackfeet tales 
of Glacier National Park. $3. 1916. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Schultz, James Willard, and Donaldson, 
J. L. The sun god’s children. $3. 
Houghton Mifflin. A history of the 
Blackfeet written for visitors to Gla- 
cier. 

Schultz, James Willard. Signposts of ad- 
venture; Glacier National Park as the 
Indians know it. $3. 1926. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

GRAND CANYON 

Dellenbaugh, Frederick S. Canyon voy- 
age; the narrative of the second Pow- 
ell expedition down the Green-Colo- 
rado River from Wyoming. $4. 1926. 
Yale University Press. 

Dellenbaugh, Frederick S. Romance of 
the Colorado River; the story of its 
discovery in 1540, with an account of 
its later explorations, and with special 
reference to the voyages of Powell 
through the line of the great canyons. 
8rd ed. $5. 1909. Putnam. 

Freeman, Lewis R. Colorado River, yes- 
terday, to-day and to-morrow. $5. 
1923. Dodd Mead. 

James, George Wharton. Grand Canyon 
of Arizona; how to see it. Rev. ed. 
$2.50. 1912. Little, Brown. 

James, George Wharton. In and around 
the Grand Canyon. $5. 1900. Little 
Brown. 

Kolb, Ellsworth L. Through the Grand 
Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico. $5. 
1920. Macmillan. 
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Morrow, Honore Willsie. Enchanted 
canyon. $2. 1921. Morrow. A novel 
in which the Grand Canyon plays an 
important part. 

Powell, John Wesley. First through the 
Grand Canyon; being the record of 
the pioneer exploration of the Colo- 
rado River in 1869-70. $2. Macmil- 


lan. 

Tillotson, M. R. and Taylor, F. J. Grand 
Canyon country; foreword by Horace 
M. Albright. $2. 1929. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Authoritative, interest- 
ing, up-to-date. 

Van Dyke, John C. Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado; recurrent studies in im- 
pressions and appearances. $2.50. 
1920. Scribner. 

MESA VERDE 

Nusbaum, Deric. Deric in Mesa Verde. 
$1.75. 1926. Putnam. A story of the 
adventures of a young boy in the 
park. 

MOUNT McKINLEY 

Stuck, Hudson. The Ascent of Denali 
(Mt. McKinley). $2.50. 1914. Scrib- 
ner. A narrative of the only expedi- 
tion ever to reach the top of Ameri- 
ca’s highest mountain. 

Sheldon, Charles. The wilderness of De- 
nali. Scribner. 1930. $6. Explora- 
tions of a hunter naturalist in north- 
ern Alaska. 

MOUNT RAINIER 

Schmoe, F. W. Our greatest mountain; 
a handbook for Mt. Rainier National 
Park. $3. 1925. Putnam. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Cheley, Frank Hobart. Boy riders of the 
Rockies; or, camping on top of the 
world. $2. 1928. Wilde. 

Clements, Frederic Edward, and Cle- 
ments, Edith Gertrude. Rocky Moun- 
tain flowers; an illustrated guide for 
plant-lovers and plant-users. 3rd ed. 
$3.50. 1928. H. W. Wilson. 

Longyear, Burton O. Trees and shrubs 
of the Rocky Mountain Region. $3.50. 
1927. Putnam. 

Mills, Enos A. The Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. $2.50. 1924. Doubleday. 
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Mills, Enos A. Rocky Mountain wonder- 
land. $2.50. 1915. Houghton Miffin. 
Practically all of Mill’s books deal 
with the region of the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. Most of them are 
published by Doubleday or Houghton 
Mifflin. Mills was a pioneer nature 
guide and inn keeper in the Colorado 
Rockies and his books are authorita- 
= and have considerable literary 
value. 


YELLOWSTONE 

Chittenden, Hiram M. The Yellowstone 
National Park; historical and descrip- 
tive. New and enl. ed. rev. $2.50. 
1927. J. E. Haynes. 

Freeman, Lewis R. Down the Yellow- 
stone. $3.50. 1922. Dodd, Mead. 
Seton, Ernest Thompson. Wild animals 
at home. $2. 1918. Doubleday. Per- 
sonal adventures in studying wild ani- 
mals, especially in Yellowstone Na- 

tional Park. 

Skinner, M. P. Bears in the Yellow- 
stone. $2.50. 1925. McClurg. 

Skinner, M. P. The Yellowstone nature 
book. $2.50. 1924. McClurg. Mr. 
Skinner was Park Naturalist at Yel- 
lowstone when these books were writ- 
ten. 

Smith, Wallace. On the trail in Yellow- 
stone. $1.50. 1924. Putnam. 

YOSEMITE 
Chase, Joseph Smeaton. Yosemite trails. 
1911. Houghton Mifflin. An en- 
tertaining account, with considerable 
literary value, of experiences of the 
author in the Yosemite region. 

Hall, Ansel F., compiler. Handbook of 
Yosemite National Park. $2.50. 1921. 
Putnam. Articles by authorities on 
various features of the park. 

Muir, John. My first summer in the 
Sierra. $3.50. 1911. Houghton Mif- 
flin. Devoted almost entirely to Yose- 
mite. A masterpiece of literature. 

Muir, John. The Yosemite. $3.50. 1912. 
Century. Anything by Muir is authori- 
tative and has literary value. 

GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 

Burt, Struthers. Diary of a dude wrang- 
ler. $8. 1924. Scribner. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Hints for the Pamphlet Collection 
Adventuring with books; guide to 
Scouts’ reading. Erie county scout 
council, Buffalo, N. Y. 10c. 
All along the shore. Dept. of passenger 
traffic, Boston and Maine railroad, 


Boston, Mass. Free. 
Armstrong Cork Co., 

Free. 

Public floors of enduring beauty 

Story of floors 

New ideas in home decoration 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Around the world in 23 days. Fairchild 
aviation corporation, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Free. 

Britain and Ireland for the traveller: 
booklist. Travel association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Kinnaird House, 
1 Pall Mall East, London, S. W. 1. 
Free. 

Edison, the boy, the man. National elec- 
tric light association, Dept. of public 
information, New York City. Free. 

First three hundred books for the chil- 
dren’s library. University of the State 


of New York, Albany, New York. 
Free. 
Foundations of family life; reading 


course for parents. (Reading course 

33). Office of Education, Dept. of In- 

terior, Washington, D. C. Free. 

Gold Star list of American stories, 1821 
—1930. Syracuse public library, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 

Home hygiene and care of the sick. 
American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. 

Information relating to U. S. coins and 
medals. Government printing office, 
Washington, D. C. 5c. 

Looking at Britain. London and north- 
eastern railway, 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Free. 

Looking at Scotland. London and 
Northeastern railway, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Free. 

National association of book publishers, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York. 

If a request for foreign railroad post- 
ers is sent to the above office, with 25 
cents in stamps, the Trans-Atlantic 
passenger conferences, through whose 
generosity the posters are provided for 
the book trade, will forward them 
promptly. 

Outline of the history of printing. School 
of Library Science, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Free. 

Pottery. Roseville Pottery Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. Free. 

River of destiny: story of the Colorado 
river. Dept. of water and power, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Free. 
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Seven days for safety; how to conduct 
a Safety Education Week in your com- 
munity. National safety council, 108 
E. Ohio St., Chicago. Free. 

Statistics of the negro race, 1927-28. 
Office of education, Dept. of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. Free. 


Neglect of the Gifted 

Assets of the nation which appear to 
be liabilities to the communities are the 
mentally gifted. The White House Com- 
mittee reported 1,500,000 children in our 
schools with I. Q. above 120. “There,” 
remarked the President, “lies the future 
leadership of our nation if we devote 
ourselves to their guidance.” Among 
your 5,000 children you shceuld find 150 
to 200 who belong in this class. Yet only 
40 cities reported special classes for 
them with a total enrollment of some 
4,000. In small towns and rural areas 
these children are apparently not even 
recognized. Yet responsibility for prop- 
er conservation of their talents rests 
primarily on the educator. 

Speaking before a session of the Men- 
tal Hygiene Congress, Prof. Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth said: “Where the gifted child 
drifts in the school unrecognized, held to 
the lock step which is determined by the 
capacities of the average, he has little 
to do. He receives daily practice in hab- 
its of idleness and daydreaming. His 
abilities are never genuinely challenged, 
and the situation is contrived to build in 
him expectations of an effortless exist- 
ence. Children up to about 140 I. Q. tol- 
erate the ordinary school routine quite 
well, being usually a little young for 
grade through an extra promotion or 
two, and achieving excellent marks 
without serious effort. But above this 
status, children become increasingly 
bored with school work, if kept in or 
nearly in the lock step. Children at or 
above 180 I. Q., for instance, are likely 
to regard school with indifference or 
with positive distaste, for they find noth- 
ing interesting to do there. 

“On the other hand, if the child be 


greatly accelerated in grade status, so 
that he is able to function intellectually 
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with real interest, he will be misplaced 
in other important respects.”—SCHOOL 
LiFE, March 1931. 


Censorship or Selection 


“If a public library caters to the intel- 
ligence and taste of the lowest third of 
the population, that third will not be 
helped, and the other two-thirds will in- 
sensibly degenerate in their tastes to the 
level of what is provided for them,” says 
Professor Rogers of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in an address 
called the Whole duty of library trus- 
tees, given before the New York Library 
Association. 


Railroad Posters 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has en- 
tered into especially successful competi- 
tion with foreign railroad companies 
with its series of colorful posters. The 
foreign posters were beautifully done 
and in some cases approached near to 
being works of art. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad series of patriotic American 
posters are equally attractive. The se- 
ries will consist of ten posters. The first 
one depicts the old Liberty Bell as it was 
rung in 1776, the second shows Daniel 
Boone in the “great Meadow” of Ken- 
tucky, and the third and last so far is- 


sued is of old Fort Prince George 
in 1754. 
American Agriculture 
The March issue of “The Country 


Gentleman” in addition to its regular 
features contains a survey of American 
agriculture during the last 100 years 
and marks the one hundreth anniversary 
of the oldest agricultural journal in the 
world, published by the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. A copy of 
this Historical Number in an attractive 
parchment binding, has been presented 
to the public library here. 

The issue numbers 192 pages, includirg 
the covers, and contains 88 articles, cov- 
ering every phase and department of ag- 
ricultural development from the influ- 
ence of the introduction of power on the 
farm to changes which have taken place 
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in the farm menu. The bound copy has 
been presented to the public library with 
the thought that it will serve as a per- 
manent reference book on agriculture in 
America, for use by both teachers and 
students. 

The genealogy is traced in the leading 
article of the Historical Number, The 
first hundred years, to the founding in 
1831 of its progenitor, “The Genesee 
Farmer,” by Luther Tucker, an enter- 
prising young editor of New York State. 
“The Genesee Farmer” merged with 
“The Cultivator,” a farm publication 
sponsored by the New York Agricultural 
Society, in 1840, and in 1858 as “The 
Country Gentleman” became the first 
really national agricultural magazine. 

The table of contents of the Historical 
Number lists ten general articles; six 
fiction stories by eminent writers, in- 
cluding Clarence Buddington Kelland, 
Hugh MacNair Kahler, and Katherine 
Newlin Burt; fourteen stories and arti- 
cles devoted to women’s activities; thir- 
ty-eight articles dealing with various de- 
partments of farming—agricultural en- 
gineering, orchards and small fruits, 
dairy, livestock, crops, poultry, gardens, 
and beekeeping and honey crops; twelve 
entertaining articles for boys and girls; 
and six articles on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. 

How Cyrus Hall McCormick, inventor 
of the reaper, designed and built in six 
weeks the remarkable machine which 
was destined to revolutionize farm meth- 
ods in this country, is described in an 
article written by Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 
The wonderful changes wrought by the 
power era in American agriculture is 
another featured article containing much 
historical data. E. V. Wilcox, in an ar- 
ticle entitled Who is quitting and why, 
shows that the decrease in the number 
of farms in the United States is actually 
a healthy sign for agriculture. 

The men who remade agriculture, by 
J. Sidney Cates; Since old hickory 
cracked the whip, by Claude G. Bowers; 
The immortals of medicine, by Paul De 
Kruif; Dairying, 1831 to 1931, by E. S. 
Savage; A century with cattle, by J. H. 
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Shepperd; A century of field crops, by 
Leonard W. Kephart; A century of 
American cookery, by Mrs. Caroline B. 
Kink; are illuminating articles which 
portray the tremendous strides in the de- 
velopment of American agriculture dur- 
ing the past century.—DELAVAN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, Norma E. Churchill, Librarian. 


English for Ford Men 
The following leaflet is distributed to 
foreigners who are employed by the 
Ford Motor Company: 
Public Library 
Lesson No. 5 
. I go to the Public Library. 
. I open the door and walk in. 
8. The librarian welcomes me with a 
bow and a smile. 
4. I ask her, “Have you a book about 
America?” 
5. She answers, “Yes, I have many 
good books about America.” 
6. I say, “Please let me have one to 
read.” 
7. She gives me a good history of 
America. 
8. I take an easy chair. 
9. I place the chair near the table. 
10. I sit by the table. 
11. I read about this great country of 
peace and liberty. 
12. The clock strikes ten. 
13. I get up from my chair. 
14. I return the history to the librarian. 
15. I say, “Thank you.” She says “You 
are welcome.” 
16. I like to read in the library because 
it is quiet. 
Fact: Honest people may take books 
from the Public Library. 


Why Not Call the Library Before, and 
Not After, You Buy That Set 
of Books? 

Doubtless due to the fact that Des 
Moines has been noted as being in the 
center of one of the best trade areas in 
the country, the city has, during the past 
few months, been the Mecca of numerous 
agents selling subscription sets from 
door to door. Some of these sets are of 
real worth, others of doubtful value and 
still others almost worthless. Recently 


Le 
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there have been several local instances 
of misrepresentation, at least one of 
which has been carried to the courts, but 
a signed contract holds unless such mis- 
representation can be proved. 


Des Moines book buyers could save 
thousands of dollars if they would insist 
that any book agent’s proposition be put 
in writing and all claims made for their 
sets be authenticated by printed catalogs 
or prospectuses issued by responsible 
publishers. Your library makes the fur- 
ther suggestion that when this is done 
the agent be asked to return a day or 
two later and that meanwhile the pro- 
spective purchaser call at the library 
and examine not only the set in question 
but other similar sets with a view to de- 
ciding which most nearly meets the need 
of the purchaser. For instance, of the 
children’s encyclopedias of known worth, 
some are primarily designed for younger 
children and some for older children. 
Such sets stand side by side on the libra- 
ry shelves where they may be examined 
carefully and an opinion formed without 
being influenced by the natural bias of 
the agent who wants to make the sale. 


In the reference department of the li- 
brary there is kept on file a valuable 
bulletin evaluating all subscription sets 
which are submitted to the American Li- 
brary Association. This is kept on file 
for your use and will tell you how recent 
the set in question really is, the method 
used when revising it, the authority of 
its authorship or editorship, and other 
details which should be known by the 
prospective purchaser. 


In general it is best to beware of the 
set which is offered you as a gift, and of 
the agent who calls upon you as a “rep- 
resentative citizen” to offer you a “great 
bargain” merely to introduce the work 
in the community. 

The recent report of the Committee on 
Reading at the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection contains 
the following general comment on sub- 
scription books: “The subscription set 
has been one of the means whereby thou- 
sands of dollars have been wasted by 
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well-intentioned but uncritical parents 
and teachers. Many of the sets are 
thrown together without careful selec- 
tion, and with slight regard for facts; 
and, cheaply compiled and cheaply print- 
ed, they are often overpriced. Due 
credit should be given to the few well- 
edited sets, published and sold in good 
faith. For various reasons the subscrip- 
tion sets are often to be found in a home 
which would otherwise be without any 
reading material. Even the best of the 
subscription sets, however, cannot take 
the place of individual books, varied in 
subjects and format, selected to suit the 
moods and changing interests of the 
child.” 

Before signing the contract, let your 
library give you fair, unbiased informa- 
tion to aid you in buying. Then buy the 
set of your choice instead of letting an 
agent sell you the set on which he re- 
ceives a commission. Above all do not be 
misled by the statement, often made as a 
deliberate falsehood, that the Des 
Moines Public Library recommends the 
set of books that is offered you. The 
Des Moines Public Library never gives 
such a blanket indorsement to any set of 
books regardless of their worth and 
would appreciate a telephone call from 
you (dial 3-1186) when any agent makes 
such a statement. The library will, how- 
ever, after being apprised of the facts, 
and of your needs, be glad to recommend 
one or more sets, which would best meet 
these needs and which represent sub- 
stantial values in books. 

FORREST SPAULDING, Librarian. 

—From Book Marks, Public Library 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Books Wanted 
Who can help the Fond du Lac Pub- 
lic Library to obtain copies of Rounds, 
“Wisconsin in Story and Song,” and 
Gannett, “Dictionary of Altitudes” (U. 
S. Geological Survey Bulletin 274.) Both 
are reported out of print. 


Children’s Librarians in Wisconsin 
Libraries, March 1931 
Milwaukee, 578,249—-Mary E. Dousman; 

Mrs. Arrah Bertschy, West Div. 
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Branch; Mildred W. Hasse, assistant; 
Ruth Neelan, Head of School Exten- 
sion Dept.; Dorothy M. Wilke, in 
charge children’s work, South Side 
Branch (largest in system); Mrs. 
Phyllis Winlel, Ass’t. in Young Peo- 
ple’s Room. 

Racine, 67,542—Alice A. Davitt, Direc- 
tor of work with children; Hazel V. 
Buck, Branch librarian, serves also as 
children’s librarian; Gwendolyn M. 
Witmer, Branch librarian, serves also 
as children’s librarian; Marian Bar- 
rett, junior assistant, Main children’s 
Department; Florence Challinor, jun- 
ior assistant, Branch children’s de- 
partment. 

Madison, 57,899—Gladys Rains, main li- 
brary. Grade school librarians who do 
children’s work: Margaret Babcock, 
Gladys Cavanagh, Mrs. Alice L. Lev- 
enick, Margaret Moss, Mrs. Lenore 
Nutting. 

Kenosha, 50,262—Flora E. Hottes; the 
branches are in charge of trained 
workers. 

Oshkosh, 40,108—Isabel L. Severson. 

La Crosse, 39,614—Helen K. Dresser; 
Ada Collins, assistant; Nellie McDon- 
ald, So. Branch. 

Sheboygan, 39,251—Frances L. Meyer. 

Green Bay, 37,415—Marion Sharp. 

Superior, 36,113—Ethel Akesson. 

West Allis, 34,671—Anna McCabe. 

Fond du Lac, 26,449—Edna Shepard; 
Margaret Sweeney, assistant. 

Eau Claire, 26,287—Valborg H. Ager. 

Appleton, 25,267—Marceline Grignon. 

Wausau, 23,758—Mrs. Eugene Knight. 

Beloit, 23,611—Loucile Crist. 

Manitowoc, 22,963—Martha J. Petty. 

Janesville, 21,628—Myrtle Page. 

Waukesha, 17,173—Margaret T. Me 
Laughlin. 

Marinette, 13,734—-Freda Boortz. 

Watertown, 10,6183—Claire Hermann. 

Two Rivers, 10,088—Genevieve Hammel. 

Neenah, 9,151—May Hart, librarian who 
does children’s work also. 

Antigo, 8,610—Thelma Evans. 

Merrill, 8,458—Geraldine Milne. 

Fort Atkinson, 5,793—Mrs. Hughes. 

Jefferson, 2,639—Esther Friedel, libra- 
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rian, Children’s training class, Cleve- 
land. 


rian; she is both a trained librarian 
(W. L. S. 1914) and children’s libra- 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
According to the amendment to the Constitution of the Wisconsin Library 
School Association adopted last May, the two officers to be elected in 1931 are vice- 
president and treasurer. 
The Nominating Committee is pleased to present the two following tickets: 
For vice-president, ELEANOR H. CAMPBELL, ’15 and A. RUTH RUTZEN, ’20. 
For treasurer (on both tickets) IRENE NEWMAN, ’18 
Respectfully submitted, 
Georgiana Mineau, ’15, chairman 
Lorine Kolbeck, ’20 
Mrs. Caroline Gregory Rinehart, ’07 
The result of the election from the ballots mailed all members will be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the Association to be held at A. L. A., in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


’ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. New books for boys and girls lar form not always found in the adult 


are released for circulation every Fri- 
day at 4:30. 


Appleton. The record-breaking circu- 
lation of the Appleton public library 
continued during February, when 21,265 
books, 181 unbound periodicals, 848 
pictures, and 131 clippings were circu- 
lated. Of the books circulated 5,826 
were non-fiction. 

Marcelline Grignon, head of the chil- 
dren’s department, is spending an April 
vacation in Florida. 


Ashland. “Perhaps you have the idea 
that the children’s room at the library is 
a quiet place where neat rows of books 
stand on the shelves, with only occasion- 
al hands to disturb them. If you have, 
you’re wrong again. Every night after 
school comes a clamboring, scrambling, 
varied, and always intensely interesting 
and delightful crowd of children of all 
ages, from the four year old who loses 
himself in the bright picture books to 
the older boys who like books on avia- 
tion, radio, and engineering in a popu- 


room. 
“For one thing, there are so many 
new books coming—fairy tales, hero 
tales, mystery stories, with stories of ad- 
venture in foreign lands and other times, 
written in such a lively style that read- 
ers are possessed with the mad desire to 
start off to see the world and seek ad- 
venture.”—-ASHLAND DAILY PRESS. 


Beloit. At one of the junior histori- 
cal story hours in March, Mrs. Charles 
Louis told stories associated with old 
pottery and glass. A collection of Staf- 
fordshire dogs made by the famous Eng- 
lish pottery manufacturers of that name, 
plates decorated with scenes from Amer- 
ican history, examples of willow ware 
and the sandwich glass were used to il- 
lustrate the talk. 


Eau Claire. During March the library 
made a special feature of books on busi- 
ness and the trades. 

Fairchild. During recent book week 


celebrations, the Fairchild library spon- 
sored a production of “The Headless 
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Horseman.” Through an error in the 
January Bulletin this event was credited 
to the Augusta library instead of to 
Fairchild. We are sorry the mistake oc- 
curred and are glad to correct it. (Ed.) 


Fond du Lac. Special exhibits relat- 
ing to Washington, Lincoln, popular 
sciences, Lenten reading, voting and 
citizenship were arranged in the lobby 
during February and March. Attractive 
leaflets, “Books too Good to Miss,” were 
also circulated. 

The museum, housed on the third 
floor of the library building, has recent- 
ly received a valuable gift of 2,000 
pieces, including natural history and art 
objects and historical relics, from Mrs. 
Ellen F. Butterfield of South Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Butterfield is the founder of the 
museum in South Milwaukee. 


Friendship. A circulation of 579 for 
January and 543 for February is re- 
ported. On February 25, 100 books 
were charged out, a record day for the 
library. 


Green Bay. The library is cooperat- 
ing with a local moving picture house in 
providing short book lists to accompany 
advertising for screen attractions. 

Story hours at the main library and 
the branches have been unusually well 
attended during the winter months. 


Greenwood. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Andrews, librarian, the Greenwood 
public library is rapidly recovering from 
its disastrous loss by fire. A larger room 
has been secured, and has been entirely 
redecorated for use as a library. New 
shelving and a new desk have been pro- 
vided and the book collection is being 
gradually and systematically built up. 


Horicon. February may be a short 
month, but that is no reason why the 
circulation should be less than in a long- 
er month. This is proved by the fact that 
the February circulation surpassed that 
of January by approximately one hun- 
dred books. 


Janesville. A series of record-break- 
ing Saturdays is reported for January 
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and February. On January 10 the cir- 
culation was 1,078; on January 31, 
1,182; on February 7, 1,166, and on 
February 28, 1,206. 

A number of bound volumes of en- 
gineering magazines from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works have been trans- 
ferred to the library. 


Jefferson. Instruction in the use of 
reference books was given the students 
of the high school English classes during 
March. 


Kenosha. A list of references on un- 
employment and the stabilization of 
business was prepared by the library and 
presented through the columns of local 
papers in March. Book, magazine and 
pamphlet references were included. 

The circulation figures for the year 
1930 show that 545,945 books were 
loaned out, a gain of 75,196 over the 
previous year. The per capita circula- 
tion was 10.8. The cost per book circu- 
lated was 14 cents, and the per capita 
cost of library service was $1.45. Dur- 
ing the year 10,565 books were added, 
5,986 were withdrawn, a net gain of 
4,579. Thirty-nine percent of the popu- 
lation hold library cards. 

Improvements during the year includ- 
ed refinishing of woodwork and furni- 
ture in the main library, new light fix- 
tures in the reading room, enlargement 
of the Washington and McKinley 
branches, and the opening of a new 
school-community branch in the Lincoln 
Junior High School. 


La Crosse. The library has been spon- 
soring an unusually interesting series of 
exhibits, developed around the back- 
grounds of the various nationalities re- 
presented in the city. In each case some- 
one outside the library who has a wide 
acquaintance within the special group 
has helped locate and collect material 
for the exhibit. Inquiries over the li- 
brary desk have elicited other valuable 
contributions. Books from the library 
shelves have then been added and the 
particular racial characteristics and 
achievements of the people under con- 
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sideration have been set forth in news- 
paper feature stories. 

The series was fittingly preceded by 
an exhibit centering around the covered 
wagon centennial, with a splendid col- 
lection of pioneer and early western 
relics. 

Ireland was the subject of the exhibit 
that opened near St. Patrick’s day, and 
other countries either past or to come, 
include Great Britain, Germany and 
Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


Ladysmith. The library has recently 
established a rent collection, starting 
with a small list of ten well-chosen nov- 
els, which will be transferred to the free 
shelves after they have paid for them- 
selves. 


Menasha. “The new Menasha library 
children’s room will be called the Lucy 
Lee Pleasants Memorial room in honor 
of Menasha’s first librarian, it was de- 
cided at a special meeting of the Mena- 
sha library board Thursday evening. 

“The resolution adopted by library of- 
ficials states that Miss Pleasants called 
a public meeting of Menasha citizens on 
Nov. 19, 1895, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Menasha library, 
and that she was the first librarian, serv- 
ing from the time the library occupied 
a small upstairs room in one of Mena- 
sha’s business places until her failing 
health, years later, forced her to relin- 
quish her duties. 

“Serving at first without pay and later 
for a small compensation, Miss Pleas- 
ant’s work was largely responsible for 
the phenomenal growth of the library, 
the resolution stated. After the library 
building was presented to the city by 
Elisha D. Smith, it was Miss Pleasants’ 
dream that a children’s room be built at 
the southeast corner of the building, a 
project for which sufficient resources 
could not be raised during her life time. 

“With the children’s room completed 
a fitting recognition of Miss Pleasants’ 
services will be made. An engraved tab- 
let, dedicating the room to the memory 
of Miss Pleasants will be placed in the 
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new quarters, and her portrait hung in 
a conspicuous place, the board decided.” 
—APPLETON Post CRESCENT. 


A new branch, open to adults as well 
as children, has been opened in the Butte 
des Morts school. 


Merrill. New picture books for little 
folks have been prominently displayed 
in the children’s room. 

Plans are being made for a regional 
meeting to be held at the library in 
June. 


Milwaukee. Three additional men are 
to be employed in the bindery for the 
next ten months as the result of an 
emergency appropriation passed by the 
common council early in March. The 
hard wear books have received this year 
has made unusual demands on the re- 
pair department, according to Mr. Dud- 
geon. 

An exhibit of dolls of many nation- 
alities has been arranged in the child- 
ren’s room in connection with a contest 
sponsored by Miss Dousman, children’s 
librarian. The terms of the contest re- 
quire each girl to choose a favorite doll, 
read a book from a given list and write 
an imaginary story about the doll’s life 
in its own country. 


Oshkosh. An Irish story hour was ar- 
ranged the Saturday morning preceding 
St. Patrick’s day. Agnes Swanson, stu- 
dent from the Wisconsin Library School, 
was the story teller. 


Portage. An interesting exhibit show- 
ing the methods of modern design, loan- 
ed by the Traphagen School of Fashion 
of New York City, has been on display 
at the public library. The exhibit con- 
sists of water color sketches and draw- 
ings and embraces printed fabrics, book 
covers, and commercial designs, as well 
as costume. An interesting feature, add- 
ing much to the educational value of the 
collection, is the indication of sources 
from which the creations have been de- 
veloped, sometimes art objects a thous- 
and years old, sometimes motifs from 
primitive tribes. 
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Miss Sarah Gilmore, student from the 
Wisconsin Library School, spent the 
month of March in the Portage library. 


Rice Lake. Miss Aileen MacGeorge, 
librarian from 1925 to 1930 was a wel- 
come guest at the library during the 
week of Washington’s birthday. 

On Saturday, February 7, the record 
for one day’s circulation was set at 371, 
higher by 44 than on any previous day. 
The annual report for 1930 shows an 
increase in circulation of 4,273 over 
1929. The total circulation for 1930 was 
46,975. 

The library board and staff were 
guests of the Rice Lake Kiwanis Club 
on March 9. Mrs. Sattre, president of 
the board, told some entertaining anec- 
dotes about the history of the library. 
The librarian spoke on the relations be- 
tween the business man and the public 
library. 

The fourteenth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has just been added 
to the reference collection. 


St. Croix Falls. The St. Croix Falls 
library is one of those receiving the In- 
ternational Mind Alcove books from the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. 


Sharon. Slides showing various as- 
pects of bird life were a feature of the 
first story hour in March. Interested 
adults were invited to see the pictures. 


South Milwaukee. The library has 
been building up its technical and busi- 
ness sections to meet new demands made 
by increased numbers of men readers. 

The annual report for 1930 showed 
that 86,505 books were circulated, a 
gain of 14,886 over 1929. The new bor- 
rowers registered during the year 
brought the total number up to 4,297 or 
40 per cent of the population. The per 
capita circulation was 8.08. 

The results of the new census make 
South Milwaukee a third class city and 
the hours of opening have been increased 
to 66 to comply with state requirements. 


Sparta. The practice of serving af- 
ternoon coffee at the library with a 
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showing of slides, begun in February, 
was continued in March when the sec- 
ond affair of the kind was held on the 
afternoon of the 25th. On this occasion 
pictures of Holland were shown. 


Stevens Point. Continuing her exhi- 
bition of reference books (described in 
the March Bulletin) Miss MacGeorge re- 
cently introduced her patrons to the 
Readers’ Guide. 

The first story hour in March was in 
charge of Florence Kimball, student 
from the Library School, with 66 chil- 
dren in attendance. 


Miss MacGeorge addressed the March 
meeting of the Garfield P. T. A. on the 
subject of leisure time. 


Superior. A 13 per cent increase in 
the use of library books during 1930 is 
reported by Miss Isaacs, librarian. A 
total of 276,434 books were read during 
the year, which means a 7.6 per capita 
circulation. The circulation per borrow- 
er was 20 books. In addition to the 
books, 37,769 pictures were circulated. 
The library owns 39,234 volumes, sub- 
scribes for 54 magazines and 19 news- 
papers. 


The library building has been entire- 
ly redecorated. 

Waupaca. For the convenience of 
those planning their spring planting, a 
special table of garden books was ar- 
ranged during March. 


Wausau. The library has recently 
had on display an interesting collection 
of articles from China, loaned by the 
family of Miss Erna Flatter, a mission- 
ary. The gospels of Luke and John, 
printed in Chinese characters, form part 
of the exhibit. 

New steel stacks in the basement are 
solving the library’s storage problem. A 
Sundstrand adding machine and a new 
Noiseless Underwood are other items of. 
equipment recently acquired. 


Wauwatosa. Miss Loveland, librarian, 
resumed her duties the middle of March 
after several weeks absence due to ill- 
ness. 
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West Bend. A $500 increase in ap- 
propriation is reported, and further 
proof that the library is appreciated is 
the following from the West Bend Pilot: 

“West Bend has one institution which 
provides much, and, yet, about which 
very little publicity is given, either by 
those who benefit from it or by the 
press. This lack of publicity is not be- 
cause it is wilfully withheld, but rather 
because of indifference. And by indif- 
ference we do not mean a want of suffi- 
cient importance to constitute a differ- 
ence, but rather an absence of interest 
in respect to what is presented—apathy. 
And this apathy is not applied to the 
mind, but rather is it the result of hav- 
ing a something which is taken as a mat- 
ter of fact. We have in mind the West 
Bend public library. 

“The benefits which accrue from this 
institution can not be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, this because one can not 
measure just what benefit results from 
the reading of good books and good 
magazines. The public library is patron- 
ized by a large percentage of our citi- 
zens, and realizing this the Common 
Council annually makes a worthwhile 
contribution for its maintenance. Years 
ago our citizens dreamed of a library 
building, going so far as to purchase a 
site. We still have this site, but the 
building is still a dream. And it will re- 
main a dream until such a time when the 
city can afford to build or until some 
philanthropist comes to our aid. Which 
will it be?” 


Whitewater. A portion of the large 
collection of books left by the late D. S. 
Cook have been presented to the public 
library by the heirs. 


Wisconsin Rapids. “An unexpected 
and pleasant result of our invitation to 
the graded schools to visit the library 
for instruction in its use,” writes Miss 
Borge, librarian, ‘“‘was the receipt of 
‘thank you’ letters from children of the 
first and second grades.” 

Her letter continues: 

“The teacher, Miss Agnes Lidral, told 
us that the letters were written entirely 
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on the initiative of the children them- 
selves, who suggested that they would 
like to do it. Several drafts were made 
before results satisfactory to the young 
correspondents were achieved. 

“The letter from the first grade is a 
composite affair, and reads as follows: 

Lowell School 
Feb. 3, 1931 
Dear Miss Borge: 

Thank you for inviting us to the Library. 
We had such a good time. 

The First Grade. 

“One of the second graders wrote: 

Lowell School 
Feb. 16, 1931 
Dear Miss Borge: 

We had a good time. 

We learned many things at the library. 

When we went to the library we walked 
by twos. 

Thank you for inviting us. 

Richard Galganski. 

“Billy Palmer wrote in his letter: ‘I 
read three books last year and one book 
this year. We drew a dog in drawing.’ 

“Ellen Eron included in hers: ‘We 
know how to take care of our books. 
We have no dirty hands.’ 

“Another child was more definite 
about what they had learned in visiting 
the library: ‘We learned to put the books 
so the back of the book was out and not 
to have dirty hands. We learned not to 
tear book or turn over corners.’ 

“Altogether the receiving of these let- 
ters was quite delightful. We don’t know 
when we have enjoyed more reading let- 
ters from children. It particularly 
pleases us to know that the spelling of 
the word library has been mastered by 
children at such a tender age. We feel 
more than repaid for the time and ener- 
gy spent in having the school children 
make these visits. Every day we notice 
children proudly and fairly competently 
finding books for themselves during the 
after-school rush instead of asking a 
staff member to find them.” 





In addition to the foregoing items of 
interest from Wisconsin libraries, we 
have noted good book publicity from the 
following: Baraboo, Burlington, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Delavan, Marinette, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Superior, Waupun. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS* 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Charnwood, Lady. An autograph collec- 
tion. 1930. 318p. illus. Holt, $5. 
091.5 


The author writes entertainingly of her 
collection of autographs, and shares some of 
the letters with her readers. For large li- 
braries. 

See Booklist 27:239 Feb. ’31. 


Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. Teach- 
ing the use of books and libraries. 
1930. 198p. Wilson, $1.80. 020.71 


A manual for teachers arranged to ac- 
company the lessons in Zaidee Brown’s Li- 
brary key. 

See Booklist 27:291 Mar. ’31. 


Rogers, Charles E. Journalistic voca- 
tions. 1931. 3854p. Appleton, $2.50. 
070 


Offers a good survey of the types of work 
open to young people in the field of journal- 
ism, covering advertising, circulation, public- 
ity, free-lance writing, religious journalism, 
the labor press, in addition to the more usual 
activities connected with news gathering. A 
good bibliography suggests more extended 
reading along each iine. 


Winchell, Constance M. Locating books 
for interlibrary loan. 1930. 170p. 


Wilson, $4. 025.6 

The “Bibliography of printed aids which 
show location of books in American librar- 
ies” which constitutes part 2, is the most 
useful part of this work. It is preceded by a 
discussion of the history and practice of in- 
terlibrary loans. 

See Booklist 27:292 Mar. ’'31. 


Philosophy 


Sockman, Ralph W. Morals of tomor- 
row. 1931. 33l1p. Harper, $2.50. 170 


A singularly frank and open-minded dis- 
cussion from within the ranks of the church. 
Follows somewhat the same line of thought 
as A preface to morals, but is more popularly 
written. The frequent reference to modern 
novels and plays will attract the interest of 
many readers. 


Sociology 


Dynamite. 1931. 452p. 
331.8 


Adamic, Louis. 


Viking, $3.50. 


“The story of class violence in America.” 
An interesting, journalistic account of vio- 
lence in labor disputes. For both the general 
reader and the student of labor problems. 


Feldman, Herman. Racial factors in 
American industry. 1931. 3818p. 
Harper, $4. 325 


A thorough study of the industrial as- 
pects of the negro, Mexican, Japanese and 
other race problems in the United States. 
Of greatest interest to students of sociology 
and of labor problems. 


Gallagher, E. J. Vocational guidance. 
1931. 201p. illus. Bruce, $1.20. 374.1 


A book that will be suggestive to teachers 
conducting vocational guidance courses. The 
material is well organized, beginning with 
the general requirements for success in any 
vocation, and ending with the importance of 
continued study after entering a vocation. 


Jordan, Riverda J. Education as a life 
work. 1930. 3038p. Century, $2. 374.1 


A survey of the teaching profession for 
those who are facing choice of a life work. 
The author feels that too many young per- 
sons enter it without professional conscious- 
ness, as the quickest means to a position. To 
stimulate a professional spirit and to show 
the variety of opportunities open in the field 
are the aims of her book. 


Mathewson, Stanley B. Restriction of 
output among unorganized workers. 
1931. 212p. Viking, $3. 331 


Concrete cases of restriction of output by 
unorganized workers, collected by Antioch 
College students while actually employed in 
non-union plants. Interesting and convinc- 
ing. The first study of the subject ever 
made. 


Miller, Francis and Hill, Helen. The 
giant of the western world. 1930. 
308p. Morrow, $3. 327.73 


The authors develop the thesis that a new 
North Atlantic civilization, involving Amer- 
ica and Europe in closer bonds, is in process 
of formation. Of interest to all internation- - 
ally-minded readers. 

See Booklist 27:347 Ap. '31. 


*Notes for this issue written with the as- 
sistance of Gladys L. Collier, student, Wis- 
consin Library School. 
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Spahr, Walter E. The federal reserve 
system and the control of credit. 1931. 
1388p. Macmillan, $1.75. 332.1 


A discussion of the difficulties in effecting 
price stabilization through the federal re- 
serve system. A brief, scholarly, well-writ- 
ten account of interest to all students of 
banking problems. 


Watson, Edna E. A source book for vo- 
cational guidance. 1930. 241p. Wil- 
son, $2.25. 374.1 
A book of reprinted selections and refer- 

ences for vocational counselors. The refer- 

ences include stories, poems and biographies 
and will offer suggestions to libraries build- 
ing up vocational collections. 


Wiese, Mildred J. and Reticker, Ruth. 
The modern worker. 1930. 610p. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $2.40. 331 


In the belief that young people who drop 
out of school before the two final years of 
college where courses in Labor problems are 
usually given should have some introduction 
to the subject; the authors have prepared 
this elementary text describing the conditions 
of modern industry as they concern the 
worker. Suitable for high school or for adult 
evening classes. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bridges, T. C. and Tiltman, H. Hessell. 
Master minds of modern science. 
1931. 278p. Dial press, $3. 509 


Twenty-four great modern scientists have 
been chosen for this survey. Short biog- 
raphies are given, and a brief historical 
resumé of each discovery is written in clear 
non-technical language. Television, X-ray, 
radium, relativity, electroculture, turbines, 
and malaria are a few of the subjects dis- 
cussed. A splendid book for the layman. 


Crowell’s dictionary of business and fin- 
ance. new ed. 1930. 601p. Crowell, 
$3.50. 658 


The 1923 edition of this useful work 
brought up to date. 


Elm, Ienar Ewald. Manual of flight. 


1930. 157p. McKay, $3. 629.13 

The fundamentals of flying by the author 
of Avigation by dead reckoning. 

See Booklist 27:6 Feb. ’31. 


Goldman, Julian. Prosperity and con- 
sumer credit. 1930. 197p. Harper, 
$3. 658.8 
The advantages of installment selling, pre- 

sented by a leading merchant. 
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Harper, Harry. The evolution of the 
flying machine: balloon, airship and 
aeroplane. 1930. 288p. McKay, $5. 

629.13 


The author writes the history of the flying 
machine from its earliest conception to the 
present day. The book is well-written, the 
terms used are non-technical, and the illus- 
trations are good. The achievements out- 
lined, however, are predominantly British 
and European. 


Fine Arts 


Boughton, Rutland. Bach the master. 
1930. 291p. Harper, $4. 780.9 


Develops the thesis that the tragedy of 
Bach’s life was the conflict between his inner 
spiritual nature and the corrupt worldliness 
of the society of his time. For libraries that 
are building up special musical collections. 


Cheney, Sheldon. The new world archi- 
tecture. 1930. 404p. illus. Long- 
mans, $10. 724 


Altho high priced, this is a splendid book 
for any library that has calls for material on 
the new architecture. Has unusually well- 
selected illustrations and the text offers an 
intelligent discussion of modern developments 
here and abroad. 


Craig, Gordon. Henry Irving. 1930. 
2382p. illus. Longmans, $3. 792 


A reminiscence of Irving as Gordon Craig 
knew him, with a great deal of Gordon Craig 
and his ideas of the theater intermingled. 
For larger libraries. 


Gilder, Rosamond. Enter the actress. 
1931. 3138p. Houghton, $5. 792 


Save for Hrotsvitha, the playwright-nun of 
the tenth century, the theatre was an “Eve- 
less paradise” until the sixteenth century. 
And from then on Miss Gilder tells the his- 
tory of the stage thru the lives of its pioneer 
actresses. The book ends with Madame Ves- 
tris, the English actress of the early 19ta 
century. The book is a delightful addition to 
theatre history, and altho the author had 
scant source material to rely upon she has 
done her work well. 


Golden, John and Shore, Viola B. Stage- 
struck John Golden. 1930. 324p. il- 
lus. French, $4. 792 


A book about the theater from a some- 
what new point of view, that of a play pro- 
ducer. But starting as en actor, John 
Golden has taken a turn at almost every 
stage activity and his autobiography covers 
a wide experience. Anecdotal in character 
and makes interesting light reading. 
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Groesbeck, Harry A. jr. Practical photo- 
engraving. 1930. 228p. Harper, $4. 
777 


In the form of a series of letters from an 
experienced photo-engraver to his son, giving 
as simply and clearly as possible all the de- 
tails of the process from elementary line 
engraving to intricate color work. 


Holden, George P. Angling; recollec- 
tions and practice. 1931. 187p. illus. 
Appleton, $2. 799.1 


Pleasant reminiscent essays on fishing ex- 
periences, combined with papers on such 
practical aspects of the art as Fly casting 
and fiy fishing, Home dressing of fly lines, 
and Best angling knots and attachments. 


Howard, John Tasker. Our American 
music. 1930. 713p. illus. Crowell, $6. 
780.9 


This survey of 300 years of music in Amer- 
ica will fill a useful place in libraries. Be- 
ginning with New England psalmody, it 
traces the development of music, in folk song, 
national air, the concert stage and musical 
composition, to the present day. Has a sec- 
tion devoted to biographical sketches of con- 
temporary composers and is well indexed for 
use. 


Kootz, Samuel M. Modern American 
painters. 1930. 64p. 60 plates. Brew- 
er, $5. 759.1 


Since the painters chosen are ultra-modern, 
this book will be wanted only in larger li- 
braries or in special art collections. 


McCully, Anderson. American alpines 
in the garden. 1931. 251p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 716 


A contribution to rock garden literature, 
following a brief discussion of the principles 
of construction with information about na- 
tive American mountain plants that can be 
transferred to the garden. 


Rockwell, F. F. Roses. 1930. 88p. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $1. 716 


A useful little handbook for the rose grow- 
er, giving all the essential information, with 
helpful illustrations and diagrams. 

See Booklist 27:351 Ap. ’31. 


Wood, Peggy. Actors—and people. 
1930. 178p. Appleton, $2.50. 792 
For those who like the intimate gossip of 

theatre and stage, this will be delightful 

reading. “People” are represented by G. B. 

S., stage aspirants, and audiences; and “Act- 

ors” by some of the greatest and the most 

obscure. A paper on John Drew previously 
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published separately has been included. Writ- 
ten in a chatty style, the book will please 
many readers. 


Literature 


Rourke, Constance. American humor; 
a study of the national character. 


1931. 3824p. Harcourt, $3.50. 817 

How Americans of different times and 
places have revealed themselves in their 
jokes, songs and stage representations is 
the subject of this book, altho the author 
often gets beyond her subject to explore 
other forms of literary expression. But the 
book presents much interesting material, 
particularly in the first chapters which deal 
with the typical humor of the Yankee and 
the backwoodsman, and in the final chapter 
in which writers of today are compared with 
earlier prototypes. 


Drama 
Collections 


Moses, Montrose J. ed. Dramas of mod- 
ernism and their forerunners. 1931. 
741p. Little, 808.2 


This collection of dramas illustrates the 
international character of the modern the- 
atre. Chekhov’s Cherry orchard; Gorky’s 
The lower depths; Andreyev’s He who gets 
slapped; Molnar’s Liliom ; Strindberg’s There 
are crimes and crimes, are some of the Eur- 
opean representatives. Milne, and Maugham 
are the English playwrights chosen; and 
O’Neill, Howard, Kelly, and Nichols the 
American. Most of the dramas are prefaced 
by short introductions, and a long bibliog- 
raphy by country and individual dramatist 
is appended with short biographies of those 
represented. 


Seiler, Conrad. Suicide, and other one- 
act comedies. 1930. 246p. French, 
$1.50. 812 or 822 
These six one-act plays, Suicide, Time will 

tell, Poets all, Crime, An eye for an eye, and 

Fantasia, have all been produced by both 

amateur and professional companies. The 

settings are simple and no one of them re- 
quires more than a cast of four. 


Tucker, S. Marion, comp. Modern Amer- 
ican and British plays. 1931. 946p. 


Harper, $4. 808.2 

The make-up of the collection is the same 
as the author’s Modern continental plays 
(Bulletin, Dec. ’29). Only eight of the plays 
have appeared in other collections, most of 
them have been successful on the stage, and 
all have literary merit. Somerset Maugham, 
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Paul Green, Eugene O'Neill, Philip Barry, 
Rachel Crothers, Sidney Howard and A, A. 
Milne are among the authors. 


Wilde, 
theaters. 


Percival. Ten plays for little 
1931. 259p. Little, $2. 
812.08 or 822.08 


These plays run the entire range of emo- 
tion from the pure wit and comedy of Lot’s 
Wife to the stark tragedy of The short cut. 
Gadgets and Vignette are both novel con- 
ceptions and with the others are to be rec- 
ommended to little theatre groups and for 
reading. 


Plays from the Professional Stage 


Barry, Philip. Tomorrow and tomorrow. 
1931. 173p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


Eve and Gail Redman have been married 
for six years when Dr. Nicholas Hay comes 
to Redman College to give a series of lec- 
tures. Nicholas supplies a lack in life of 
which Eve has constantly been growing more 
conscious, but her love for Gail and his need 
for her is greater than her own desires. 


Besier, Rudolph. The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street. 1930. 165p. illus. Little, 
$2. 822 


This is a new illustrated edition of the 
play as presented in this country, with a list 
of the original English and American casts. 
See Bulletin, Dec. '30. 


Ruy Blas; tr. and adapt- 
ed by Brian Hooker. 1931. 164p. 
Holt, $2. 842 


Mr. Hooker has translated Hugo’s Ruy 
Blas for the American stage, and conse- 
quently his version does not follow the orig- 
inal, and much of the text has been entirely 
rewritten. Walter Hampden who has played 
Hooker’s translation of Cyrano de Bergerac 
has also chosen to do Ruy Blas. 


Hugo, Victor. 


Pollock, Channing. The house beauti- 
ful. 1931. 150p. French, $2. 
812 or 822 


Jennifer and Archie Davis build a home 
and find happiness in West Hills, and thru 
the years of their married life find it “beauti- 
ful and grand and romantic.” It is a play 
saturated with all the dreams and idealism 
of the Sir Galahad who hangs on Jennifer’s 
wall. 


Riggs, Lynn. Green grow the lilacs. 
1931. 166p. French, $2. 812 or 822 
The humor and salty tang of the cowboy’s 


speech and song of thirty years ago give 
this play a flavor that is quite genuine. Curly 
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McClain is a story-book cowboy and a fas- 
cinating one. The play was produced by the 
Theatre Guild and received well by the 
critics. 


French’s Standard Library edition. 


French, 75c. 


The following are among the good 
stage plays available in this inexpensive 
edition: 

The devil in the cheese, by Tom Cush- 

ing 

Mis’ Nelly of N’Orleans, by Laurence 

Eyre 
Overtones, by Alice Gerstenberg 
Expanded to three acts. 
June Moon, by Ring Lardner and G. 
S. Kaufman 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by 
Paul Kester 

The constant wife, by W. Somerset 
Maugham 

The big pond, by George Middleton 

and A. E. Thomas 

To have and honour, by A. A. Milne 

The fourth wall, by A. A. Milne 

The farmer’s wife, by Eden Phillpotts 

A rustic comedy with characters taken 
from some of his Dartmoor novels. 

Wild birds, by Dan Totheroh 

Young Woodley, by John Van Druten 


Plays for Amateurs 


Brighouse, Harold. The sort of a prince; 
a comedy in three acts. 1929. 98p. 
French, 75c. 822 


A new Cinderella play with all the ac- 
companiments of an unpleasant step-mother 
and step-sisters. This time, however, she has 
a brother who manages her affairs with all 
the gusto and racy speech of a sailor. The 
lines are clever and the action speedy. 


Brighouse, Harold. The little liberty. 
1927. 22p. French, 35c. 822 
Clever lines, and good action make this 

one-act play most diverting. Excellent for 

high school dramatics. Royalty $5. 


De Leon, Walter. Help yourself. 1930. 
19p. French, 30c. 812 or 822 


Andy Stoker strikes oil and proceeds to 
say all the things he has memorized in his 
more indecisive moments when he was poor. 
The other characters are well delineated. 
Royalty $5. 
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Eastman, Fred. The tinker. 1930. 97p. 
Century, 75c. 812 or 822 


A family which is ruled by the desire for 
money and what it can buy, and a tinker 
who mends “anything from a tea-pot to a 


broken heart’ makes this play wholesome 
and lively. A _ three-act play for drama 
groups. Royalty $15. 


Ford, Harriet. What are parents for? 
1930. 21p. French, 30c. 812 or 822 
A one-act play concerning a well-meaning 

but un-understanding father and mother, 

Billy, their son, who hates school, and Sue, 

the girl in the case. Good for a high school 

dramatic production. Royalty $5. 


Haviland-Taylor, Katharine. Mix well 
and stir. 1930. 36p. French, 30c. 
812 or 822 
An amusing one-act comedy wherein the 
lives of several people are complicated by the 
town gossip, a bad storm, and a burglar. 
Royalty. 


Hornickel, Laura. Part-time job. 1930. 
28p. French, 35c. 812 or 822 
A clever comedy on the timely question of 

married women holding a position. Royalty 


$5. 


Ilsley, Samuel. The feast of the holy 
innocents. 1930. 28p. French, 50c. 
812 or 822 
This quietly amusing play of two sisters 
who take advantage of a church consecra- 
tion to see Bernhardt in Camille has long 
been known thru its inclusion in one of the 
volumes of Wisconsin Plays. 


Pays, Marcel While the river flows. 
1930. 21p. Appleton, 50c. 842 
The scene is laid at the edge of the Seine 


under the arch of a bridge, the home of vag- 
abonds who were once living more prosper- 


ous lives. The events which transpire might 
happen at any river’s edge. Good for little 
theatres. 


Phelps, Pauline. The Sprightly Widow 
Bartlett. 1930. 25p. French, 30c. 
812 or 822 
An amusing play with its setting in colonial 
days. Sambo, the servant-boy, and Paul 
Hayward, who masquerades as the Widow 
Bartlett, contribute to the humor of the 
piece. Excellent for high school dramatics. 
Royalty, $5. 


Robertson, W. H. Spring o’ the year. 
1931. 150p. French, 75c. 812 or 822 
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A three-act play in Scotch dialect involv- 
ing a young MacNab and MacKaye in love, 
a quarrel between the elders of the two fam- 
ilies and the wanderlust of Jamie McNab. 
Well written, with good lines, and simple 
settings, it is the sort of thing which little 
theatres would enjoy doing. One of the Yale 
Plays. 


Smith, Boyd. The patriarch. 1931. 
145p. French, 75c. 812 or 822 


A powerful three-act play concerning the 
lives of mountaineers who so believe in the 
laws and teachings of the Bible that the 
patriarch of the family sentences his son 
to be hanged for slaying his brother “with 
guile.” It is intensely dramatic, simply 
staged, and has great possibilities for a little 
theatre group. Another of the Yale Plays. 


Christmas Plays 


Adams, Lionel. How the great guest 
came; a fantasy in one act. 1930. 
15p. French, 50c. 812 or 822 


The play is founded on Edwin Markham’s 
poem of the same title and is pervaded by 
an atmosphere of profound spiritual faith. 
Would be most effective in a church or Sun- 
day school festival. Royalty. 


Cooper, Miriam Denness. The canticles 
of Mary: a Christmas mystery play. 
1930. 26p. Century, 35c. 812 or 822 


An impressive short play for church pro- 
ductions. 


Harnwell, A. J. and Meaker, I. J. Holly 
and cypress. 1930. 53p. French, 50c. 
812 or 822 
“A Christmas play with pagentry in two 
acts and an interlude.” The setting is in old 
England, and the old English custom of 
bringing in the Yule log, the Morris dancers 
and carol singing are woven into a pleasing 
short drama. Royalty. 


Roberts, Walter Charles. The light: a 
Christmas pageant. 1930. 43p. Cen- 
tury, 50c. 812 or 822 


The three episodes of the pageant: “The 
need of light,” “The coming of light,” and 
“The giving of light,” typify the world be- 
fore the birth of Christ, His life on earth, and 
the sending of the disciples out into the 
world. Calls for three stage levels. 


Van Rensselaer, A. and Butcher, Frank. 
Yule light: a Christmas pageant in 
two parts based upon old folk songs 
and ancient carols. 1930. 41p. Cen- 
tury, 75c. 812 or 822 
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Many of the songs are familiar, and many 
suggestions for staging are offered. Excellent 
for school or church production. 


Other Religious Dramas 


Cooper, Miriam Denniss. The quest of 
the flame. 1930. 33p. Century, 35c. 
812 or 822 
Subtitle: A play in the manner of a 
medieval miracle. The quest of the holy 
flame takes three knights and a priest on a 
two-year pilgrimage. Splendid for church 
production. 


Harnell, Anna J. and Meaker, Isabelle J. 
The alabaster box. n.d. 33p. Cen- 
tury, 50c. 812 or 822 
A play based on the crucifixion and resur- 

rection of Christ, the scene of which takes 

place in the home of Mary, Martha and 

Lazurus. Royalty. 


McFadden, Elizabeth. Knights of the 
silver shield. 1929. 42p. French, 35c. 
812 or 822 
A play adapted from the story of the same 
name by Raymond MacDonald Alden. The 
scene takes place before the chancel of a 
medieval church, and the play itself is im- 
pressive in its pageantry and theme. Chil- 
dren will enjoy doing it. 


Nagle, Urban. Barter. 1929. 92p. Long- 
mans, $1.50. 812 or 822 
The story of the betrayal of Christ; of the 

temptation, struggle, remorse and suffering 

of Judas and his friends. Written for the 

Religious drama _ section of the Drama 

League, the play is a moving and dramatic 

spectacle of the events before and after the 

crucifixion. Royalty. 


Plays for Children 


Lee, Beatrice T. Jack and the beanstalk. 
1930. 16p. French, 50c. 812 or 822 
A puppet play for children adapted from 

the nursery tale of the same name. May be 

given by amateurs without payment of roy- 
alty. 


Perkins, Eleanor Ellis. The Scotch twins. 
1930. 76p. French, 75c. 812 or 822 
An adaptation of the story of the same 

title by Lucy Fitch Perkins. The dialect 

might prove difficult for children, but the 
play is as delightful as the story. Royalty. 


MacKay, Constance D’Arcy. Midsummer 
eve: an outdoor fantasy. 1929. 32p. 
French, 35c. 812 or 822 
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A charming medieval fantasy for out of 
doors, Midsummer eve will appeal to grown- 
ups and children alike. The cast may be 
augmented for greater effect if stage room 
allows it. 


Hyde, Dorothy Gillette. Ding-dong bell. 
1930. 49p. French, 50c. 812 or 822 


A play in three acts and an epilogue based 
upon the old nursery rhyme of the same title. 
It is a charming, imaginative thing, a play 
that children would like. Royalty $10. 


Travel 


Connolly, James B. The book of the 
Gloucester fishermen. 1930. 303p. il- 
lus. John Day, $2.50. 910.4 


First published in 1927 and now issued in 
a cheaper edition, with two new chapters 
added. The author states definitely that this 
is a book of facts not fiction. Gloucester- 
men (Scribner) listed in the Bulletin, July 
*30, was a collection of his short stories about 
these same fishing fleets. 


Finger, Charles J. Adventures under 
sapphire skies. 1931. 293p. Morrow, 
$2.50. 917.8 


Any reader interested in the southwest, 
any reader who has ever gone motor-touring, 
and any reader who enjoys a good book of 
travel flavored with the author’s personal- 
ity, has a rich treat waiting him in this 
book. The author’s swing around the south- 
western states took in Missouri and Texas, 
but excluded California. 


Griffis, Townsend. When you go to Ha- 
waii. 1931. 344p. illus. Houghton, 
$3.50. 919.69 
An attractive and comprehensive guide for 


the visitor to Hawaii. 
See Booklist 27:307 Mar. ’31. 


Hopkins, Charles E. Ohio, the beautiful 
and historic. 1931. 454p. illus. Page, 
$6. 917.71 
This volume in the See America First se- 

ries gives an interesting account of what is 

now Ohio from colonial times to the present 
day. Is especially good in its treatment of 
geographical features and Indian remains. 

Expensive for any but larger libraries. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
Spain! 1931. 492p. Houghton, $4. 

914.6 

This new Laughlin book is probably the 

best of the travel books of Spain. Tells how 

to reach desirable and out-of-the-way places, 
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and stresses historic and artistic centers. 
Bibliography on Spain, annual events in 
Spain and an index complete the book. 


Miller, Janet. Jungles preferred. 1931. 
3821p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 916.7 


The author, after a number of years expe- 
rience as a missionary doctor in the Orient 
was sent to central Africa to establish a 
hospital for the treatment of sleeping sick- 
ness. She came into intimate contact with 
the natives and she writes of them with un- 
derstanding and humor. 


Strong, Anna Louise. The road to the 
Grey Pamir. 1931. 289p. Little, $3. 
915.8 


Anna Louise Strong, as a traveller, news- 
paper correspondent and editor, is fully 
equipped to write the story of her horse- 
back trip to the Grey Pamir and the ‘Roof 
of the World.” In addition to sharing the 
adventure and romance of the expedition, 
the reader also gets a splendid picture of 
Soviet life in eastern Asia and the High 
Pastures. 


Biography 


Bayne, Julia Taft. Tad Lincoln’s father. 
1931. 206p. Little, $2. 921 


Recollections built up from many days 
spent in the White House while keeping an 
eye on her younger brothers as they played 
with Tad and Willie Lincoln. Mrs. Baynes’ 
stories of Lincoln, whom she remembers as 
a “good uncle-like person,” are told with 
vivacity and loving respect. Local interest 
in the book is heightened by the fact that 
the author lives in Superior, Wisconsin. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. The quick and the 
dead. 1931. 2838p. illus. Houghton, 
$3.50. 920 


In this book the author has left the his- 
toric past to write of a group of men “still 
living or so recently dead that they seem 
alive to millions who remember them.” These 
are Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Thomas A. Edison; Henry Ford, Nikolai 
Lenin, Benito Mussolini, and Calvin Coolidge. 
Altho he seems less successful with some of 
these than with his earlier studies, he is al- 
ways sufficiently interesting to hold his 
audience. 


Cunningham, Auburn S. Everything you 
want to know about the presidents. 
1931. 1385p. McClurg, $1. 920 
The addition of a table of contents and 

some new material to the earlier edition of 

1929 makes this new edition even more us- 

able. See Bulletin, Mar. ’30. 
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Goldmark, Josephine. Pilgrims of ’48. 
1930. 311p. illus. Yale univ. press, 
$4. 921 


Altho this book is in the nature of a family 
memoir, telling the story of the inter-related 
families of Goldmark, Wehle and Brandeis, 
who came to America after the collapse of 
the revolutionary movement in Europe, the 
strong ’48 element in Wisconsin gives it an 
interest for our libraries. The first half of 
the book describes the rise and fall of the 
revolution of ’48 in Vienna. The second fol- 
lows the fortunes of the three families after 
they came to America and settled along the 
Ohio river. 


Hefling, Helen and Richards, Eva. Index 
to contemporary biography and criti- 
cism. 1929. 124p. Faxon, $3. 920 


The authors have indexed about 200 
books of collected biography and criticism in 
making this useful key to material about 
contemporary authors. 


James, Henry. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 


dent of Harvard University, 1869- 
1909. 2 v. 19380. illus. Houghton, 
$10. 921 


This two-volume life is well-written and 
interesting and supplies a much-needed biog- 
raphical study. At its present price, for 
larger libraries. 

See Booklist 27:309, Mar. ’31. 


Kang, Younghill. The grass roof. 1931. 
8367p. Scribner, $3. 921 


Younghill Kang has told the story of his 
boyhood in Korea, his family life, his edu- 
cation, his play, his dreams, and his ad- 
ventures with great simplicity and beauty. 
His desire to learn the culture of the Occi- 
dental led him to run away to Seoul and then 
finally to America, where he is now a pro- 
fessor at New York University. 


Keyes, Rowena K. ed. Lives of today 
and yesterday. 1931. 316p. Apple- 
ton, $1.36. 920 
A book of comparative biography. Ben- 

jamin Franklin and Andrew Carnegie; Al- 
cibiades and Napoleon; Christopher Colum- 
bus and Peary; Frances Burney and Louisa 
May Alcott; Fulton and the Wright broth- 
ers, are some of the men and women whose 
lives are chosen for this book. Selections are 
from both autobiography and biography. In 
the appendix are suggestions for study, 
study topics, reading lists, and notes on the 
authors and the selections. 


Macartney, Clarence Edward. Lincoln 
and his cabinet. 1931. 3866p. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 921 
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Shows the play of personal and political 
forces in the official inner circle of the gov- 
ernment. The book is not “another Lincoln 
biography,” for the men of the cabinet (es- 
pecially Seward, Stanton, and Chase) stand 
out as personalities. It pictures Lincoln in 
relation to them —rather than the opposite 
—but leaves an added admiration for the 
Lincoln who could lead such a group at such 
a time. 


Parkes, Henry Bamford. Jonathan Ed- 
wards; the fiery Puritan. 1930. 271p. 
illus. Minton, $3.50. 921 


This biography presents an _ interesting 
study of this passionate 18th century preach- 
er and a strange picture of the social moral- 
ity which he tried to combat. 

See Booklist 27:157 Dec. ’30. 


Pollack, Queena. Peggy Eaton, democ- 
racy’s mistress. 1931. 295p. illus. 
Minton, $3.50. 921 


Peggy Eaton was the daughter of a Wash- 
ington inn keeper, a girl of clever wits and 
fascinating personality, a favorite with her 
father’s guests, who included important men 
in several administrations. President Jack- 
son, in particular, was her friend and cham- 
pion. She was married three times, social 
wars raged about her, and a cabinet was 
disrupted in her defense. A most curious and 
interesting chapter in American political his- 
tory. 


Rowan, Richard Wilmer. The Pinker- 
tons. 1931. 3386p. Little, $3. 921 


Incidents in the career of Allan Pinkerton, 
the founder of the Pinkerton detective 
agency. 


Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. Christina 
Rossetti. 1930. 200p. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 921 


A discriminating study of Christina Ros- 
setti is added to the English Men of Letters 
series. 


The wrong side of the tracks. 1931. 
3810p. Bobbs, $2.50. 921 


An amazingly frank story of a woman who 
at the age of eleven determined to be a 
social success in spite of every conceiv- 
able obstacle of birth, family, position and 
environment. Her canny appraisal of her- 
self and others, her deliberate calculation of 
every act, her aloofness from the press and 
all publicity is comparable only to a Wall 
Street broker in managing his millions. An 
intensely interesting product of self-analysis. 
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Ager, Waldemar. I sit alone. 1931. 
3866p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story is written down in a shack on 
the Dakota prairies where the teller is 
spending a period of self-imposed exile. A 
double tale is thus carried on, first that of 
his immediate surroundings, with his odd, 
interesting neighbors; and second, the story 
of his early life in retrospect, childhood in 
Norway, immigrant days in Chicago, mar- 
riage and the resulting break-up of his dom- 
estic happiness. Convincingly told. A novel 
well worth adding. 


Bellaman, Katherine. My husband’s 
friends. 1931. 281p. Century, $2. 


A short analytical novel in which a wife 
tells how she met and solved the intricate 
problems arising out of her husband’s rela- 
tionships to other people, usually women. 
Suitable for any library, but will not appeal 
to all readers. 


Burnett, W. R. Saint Johnson. 1930. 
3805p. Dial, $2. 


A novel that, without doubt, gives an au- 
thentic picture of life in the old west. It 
tells the story of a United States marshal 
who undertakes to clean up a town, and does 
so unflinchingly. Is full of gun fire and ac- 
tion, but lacking a love interest, has more the 
appeal of non-fiction. 

See Booklist 27:259 Feb. ’31. 


Burt, Struthers. Festival. 1931. 388p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


Dorn, a man of fifty, retires from the 
banking business to do, for the first time in 
his life, the things he really wants to do, 
among which are to have a garden of his 
own and to catch a trout. He does not take 
into consideration, however, his daughter, un- 
happily married to an Italian nobleman, and 
his wife, ambitious for worldly advancement. 
So, first he must go to Italy to please his 
daughter, and later, hating everything Ital- 
ian as he does, must return there as Ambass- 
ador to please his wife. An excellent char- 
acter portrayal. 


Fisher, John. The uncertain traveller. 
1931. 284p. Morrow, $2. 


The story of an English youth, imaginative 
and romantic by nature, who sought a reality 
which would satisfy an inner craving for 
adventure and achievement, first in the Ital- 
ian struggle for liberty under Garibaldi in 
1850 and then in America. Disillusionment 
and a sense of failure were all that he found 
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until, drawn into the great westward rush, 
he fell in love with a pioneer girl, and in 
hewing a home from the wilderness, found 
the reality which he sought. 
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Gillmor, Frances. Windsinger: an idyll 
of the Navajos. 1930. 218p. Minton, 
S2. 


Miss Gillmore writes an almost idyllic 
tale of the Navajos and of Windsinger, 
“the boy at whose birth the moon fainted.” 
If the action moves slowly it is because the 
author has caught the atmosphere and rom- 
antic beauty of the peace-loving Navajos 
and made of it a living picture. It is a 
contribution to our scant Indian literature. 

See Booklist 27:259 Feb. ’31. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. The four-flusher. 
1931. 281p. Century, $2. 


An interesting story of the havoc wrought 
on her entire family by a dominating woman 
with charm and supreme egotism. The minor 
characters are well-drawn and amusing. 


Kelland, Clarence Buddington. Gold. 


1931. 360p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story of Jan Van Horn told in Hard 
money (Bulletin May ’30) is continued here 
thru his daughter Anneke Van Horn who, 
taught to play with money instead of dolls, 
becomes as powerful in the world of Ameri- 
can finance as her father had been. Control 
of the railroads, the shadow of civil war, 
and the great men of the day add a special 
interest to the book. May be read and en- 
joyed without having read the earlier novel. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Water. 1931. 
3825p. Appleton, $2. 


The San Joaquin valley, where irrigation 
ditches and rain are man’s most prized 
possessions, is the scene of Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell’s latest novel. From an adored foot- 
ball and polo star, Darrow Brant becomes 
manager of his uncle’s dairy ranch where he 
subsequently falls in love with the “dairy 
maid.” The characters are well portrayed 
and the California atmosphere permeates the 
book. 


Prouty, Olive Higgins. White fawn. 
1931. 3890p. Houghton, $2.50. 


To Lisa Vale, Fabia, her daughter, was 
like a white fawn unlike the herd with which 
she must mix. And the Vale traditions to 
Fabia were simply conventional forms which 
were easier to break than to live up to. That 
Dan Regan was out of her sphere made little 
difference to her, but opposition of both fam- 
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ilies make the story what it is: sincere and 
quietly dramatic. 


Sublette, C. M. The golden chimney. 
1931. 304p. Little, $2. 


Marcellus Bassett, in his wife’s eyes, trans- 
gressed the law of covetousness. But the 
crudity, the strength, and passion of the man 
succeeded in winning both money and power 
only to sweep it away. The setting of the 
rough Colorado mining camps contributes to 
the vigorous atmosphere of the plot. 


English Scenes 


Belloc, Hilaire. The man who made gold. 
1931. 296p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 


Professor Lexington could make gold from 
lead, but when he attempted to analyze the 
one necessary reagent, the explosion blew 
him into a new life of match selling on the 
London streets. The undeniable humor of the 
tale and the drawings by G. K. Chesterton 
makes entertaining reading. 


Collins, Dale. Rich and strange. 1931. 


297p. Houghton, $2. 


A young London office clerk and his wife 
are left a considerable sum of money to be 
spent in seeing the world. The adventures 
that result are strange and end in a terrify- 
ing experience of shipwreck, followed by 
torturous days aboard a Chinese junk. The 
author introduces himself into the story. 


Dormie, M. A. Snobs. 1931. 266p. Ap- 
pleton, $2. 

A delightful novel of an American girl who 
marries the son of an English baronet and 
who resolves not to “flag-wave consciously 
or conspicuously, but to live and die a Yan- 
kee.” The experiences of Molly Duncan 
Service, her acceptance of English tradition, 
her battle against the snobbish traits of Eng- 
lish and Americans, will be popular with 
readers of fiction. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. lLadybrook. 1931. 


3811p. Stokes, $2.50. 


This is a story of the Sussex Downs, of its 
people and its customs. And if the reader, 
like Robert Etheridge, lingers in the warm 
kitchen of Hill Farm, it is to hear the life 
story of the gay, tempestuous, and lovable 
Debby Shaw. 


Gunn, Neil M. Morning tide. 
286p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Much as the sweep of the morning tide 
carries a ship, so Hugh MacBeth sees the 
ebb and flow of the little Scotch village 
and the life of his family about him thru 
his adolescent eyes. A splendid picture of 
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a fishing village where life is governed by 
the mood of the sea. 


Leslie, Henrietta. Mrs. Fischer’s war. 

1931. 301p. Houghton, $2.50. 

The world war from the point of view of 
an Englishwoman whose German husband is 
forced by his conscience to fight for the 
fatherland, and whose son staunchly loyal 
to England, disowns his father. The novel 
is somewhat less moving than it might have 
been with the material. 


Moore, John C. Dixon’s cubs. 1930. 


280p. Houghton, $2. 


A story of the English hunting country 
that will be enjoyed for its background. 


Raymond, Ernest. The jesting army. 
1931. 540p. Appleton, $3. 


A story of the British forces in the world 
war. “Differs from many other war novels 
in that it has more humor and sentiment, 
less realism and cynicism.” Book Rev. Digest 


China 


Buck, Pearl S. The good earth. 1931. 
3875p. John Day, $2.50. 


The author, who has lived long in China, 
seems to enter remarkably into the lives and 
feelings of the people in telling this story 
of Wang Lung, a poor farmer who becomes a 
rich land owner, attains to the dignity of two 
wives, lives thru famine and revolution, ar- 
ranges the lives of his sons, and finally goes 
back to the earth he has served. A novel 
of distinction, but has scenes that some read- 
ers may find objectionable. 


Mystery and Adventure 


Bradley, Mary Hastings. Murder in room 
700. 1931. 255p. Appleton, $2. 


The plot is logical, well-worked out and 
fascinating to the end, and the anti-climax 
carries a surprise for even the seasoned 
reader of detective stories. 


Falkner, Leonard. Murder off Broad- 
way. 1930. 2386p. Holt, $2. 


An amateur detective, who was also an 
authority on antiques, art, and handwriting, 
is lured by the murder of a Broadway act- 
ress to try his hand at solving the mystery. 
In his thousand to a hundred dollar bet with 
the police inspector he gives the reader an 
original turn to an old setting. It is the 
author’s first novel and a good one. 


Ford, Cory. The John Riddell murder 
case. 1930. 3823p. Scribner, $2. 
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A burlesque that is proving popular in 
many libraries. 


Greig, Ian. The tragedy of the Chinese 
mine. 1931. 265p. Holt, $2. 


Inspector Swinton of Scotland Yard un- 
ravels the mystery of a hidden tin mine on 
the Sungei Betoni river up from Penang and 
its owners. The action is swift and the sol- 
ution satisfying. The characters are not par- 
ticularly well defined. 


Higginson, Harold W. The murder by 
the arch. 1931. 289p. Crowell, $2. 


While not distinctive, this is a satisfactory 
mystery with no objectionable features. 


MacClure, Victor. Galanty gold. 1931. 
296p. Morrow, $2. 

A mystery romance based on a legend of 
buried gold in Scotland. The plot is com- 
plicated by subplots, and the love story of 
Jean and Dugald is of further interest. 


Mundy, Talbot. Jimgrim. 1931. 3865p. 


Century, $2. 


A story of intrigue and adventure starting 
on the waterfront and ending in the secret 
fastness of the Himalayas. Plenty of action 
and local color, but rather complicated in 
plot. Will be liked by young people. 


Oppenheim, E. P. Up the ladder of gold. 
1931. 312p. Little, $2. 


A story of international relations in which 
an American millionaire makes war impos- 
sible by getting control of the press and cor- 
nering the world’s markets. 


Stringer, Arthur. A lady quite lost. 
1931. 3038p. Bobbs-Merrill, $2. 


In a fit of boredom, Claire Newcomb takes 
flight in a seaplane and in her thrill of mas- 
tering the controls loses sight of all land- 
marks. When she realizes the plane is about 
to crash she relies on the safety belt and is 
thrown free from the wreckage. From then 
on she is bartered for, first between Indians 
and a white man, and then between pride, 
hate and love. As her sense of values changes 
and her respect for the North country grows, 
she becomes a defferent woman. Appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post under the title 
Squaw woman. 


Children’s Books 


Coleman, Satis N. The drum book. 1931. 
189p. illus. John Day, $1.90. 789.1 
A brief history of drums, including those 
of Africa, India, and the American Indian, 
with simple specific directions for homemade 
drums and suggestions for playing simple 
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drum rhythms. Music for dances, songs and 
drum duets is also given. An unusual and 
interesting book. 


Commins, Dorothy B. Making an orch- 
estra. 1931. 44p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 785 


Subtitle: ‘Descriptions of all the instru- 
ments, by families: the strings, the wood 
winds, the brass winds, the percussion in- 
struments. Also a chart, with cut-outs to 
set up a small orchestra on paper.” A splen- 
did book for the person, juvenile or adult, 
who would learn more about orchestral in- 
struments and their place on the concert 
stage. 


Heal, Edith. Siegfried. 1930. 368p. 
Rockwell, $2.50. 398 


The story of Siegfried, well told, is issued 
in an attractive edition. 


Lofting, Hugh. The twilight of magic. 
1930. 303p. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 


An imaginative romance of the middle 
ages, at the time when belief in magic was 
giving way to science. Less fanciful and 
humorous than the Dolittle tales and of in- 
terest to older children. 

See Booklist 27:367 Ap. ’31. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. The city Mrs. Win- 
kle built. 1931. 87p. illus. Stokes, $1. 


Mrs. Winkle couldn’t find time or courage 
to go to the city, so her husband took the 
four jars of money they had saved and built 
her a skyscraper in the corn field. Traffic 
lights, a subway and an elevated train fol- 
lowed. The ducks, pigs, and cows soon grew 
used to the new conveniences, and everybody 
was happy. Pleasant nonsense for little peo- 
ple. 


St. Clair, Max. Max, the story of a lit- 
tle black bear. 19380. 1338p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2. 


A true story, sympathetically told, of a 
bear cub who lived for a year in a miner’s 
family. He was the trusted playmate of the 
children and a collie dog who helped bring 
him up. When he outgrew his cub days, 
his owner took him to Yellowstone to live 
among others of his kind. 


Sanford, A. P. comp. George Washing- 
ton plays. 1931. 280p. Dodd, $2.50. 
812.08 or 822.08 


One-act plays supply the majority of this 
collection, together with a few longer ones, 
and a pageant-drama of Washington’s en- 
tire life. The settings are simple, and the 
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plays themselves are, for the most part, for 
boys and girls and young people. The book 
is valuable for those who are working with 
school or scout groups, and for holiday ma- 
terial. 


Sherwood, Merriam, tr. The tale of the 
warrior lord; tr. from El cantor de 
mio Cid. 1930. 156p. Longmans, 
$2.50. 861 
An edition for young people of the stirring 

adventures of the Cid. The translation is in 

prose and the book is illustrated by Henry 

Cc. Pitz. 


Sloan, Eleanor V. All sorts of good 
stories. 1930. 190p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


Delightful stories of everyday life by the 
author of More about Ellie. For children just 
beyond the primer stage. 


Tipton, Edna S. Parties and picnics for 
very young people. 1931. 217p. 
Crowell, $2. 793 


A book of fresh and new material, includ- 
ing ideas for invitations, costumes, and 
games. 


Wells, Rhea. Andy and Polly. 1931. 
illus. Doubleday, $1. 


A colorful picture book for children. Andy 
is an old sailor who lives on a cliff by the 
sea. With Polly his parrot, he goes treasure 
hunting after a storm. They find it and live 
happy ever after. 


Aviation 


Hamburg, Merrill. Beginning to fly. 
New ed. 19380. 282p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 629.13 


A book of model airplanes for boys. The 
1928 edition has been much enlarged. Many 
chapters have been rewritten and nine new 
ones added. 


Humphreys, Pauline A. and Hosey, Ger- 
trude. Romance of the airman. 1931. 
566p. Ginn, $1.48. 629.13 


A junior high-school reader “treating of all 
phases of aeronautics from the legendary pe- 
riod to the present time.” Selections have 
been made from the classics, current period- 
ical literature, biography and history, and 
an effort has been made to correlate the ma- 
terial with the classics which are usually in- 
cluded in jurior high-school English courses. 
Has a chronology and glossary of aviation, 
and a bibliography. 
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The Intermediate Shelf 


Dean, Graham M. Front page mystery. 
1931. 237p. Appleton, $2. 


A clean and thrilling newspaper mystery 
story. Carefully told and suitable for the 
younger reader. 


Gaither, Frances. The painted arrow. 
1931. 244p. Macmillan, $2. 


Jacques goes from his father’s quiet walled 
garden to be ship’s boy on an expedition to 
Florida. His adventures on shipboard, his 
life in the Indian village, where he goes to 
learn their customs and language, making a 
thrilling tale of early American colonization. 
The story is taken from records of the Iber- 
ville expedition and local history. 


Linderman, Frank B. Morning light. 
1930. 330p. John Day, $2. 
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This earlier story by the author of Amer- 
ican gives an excellent picture of the fur 
trader’s frontier. Published originally un- 
der the title Lige Mounts, free trapper. A 
good story for older boys. 


Correction 


The following books, published by T. 
S. Rockwell, Chicago, are priced at 50c, 
instead of $1.25 as stated in the March 
Bulletin. 


Kiner. Children of Holland 

Kirkland. Shenshoo, the story of a moose 

Wilson. Ring, the story of a St. Bernard 
dog 

Beaty. Billy Berk. 

Allen. Whispering wind. 
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TRAVEL NOTES FOR THE NEW HAVEN A. L. A. CONFERENCE 
Chicago and Western Party 


A special train will leave Chicago via the Pennsylvania Railroad from the Union Station, 
Canal and Jackson Sts., at 12:30 p. m. Central Standard time (1:30 p. m. daylight savings 
time) Saturday June 20th. Upon arrival at York, Pennsylvania, on Sunday morning, June 
21st, at 8:00 o’clock busses will convey the party to Gettsburg for a tour of the historic bat- 
tlefields under the competent direction of government guides. The cost of this trip will be 
$1.75. Luncheon will be served at the Blue Parrot Tea Room in Gettysburg ($1.00) after 
which the party will leave York at 1:00 p. m. and arrive in New Haven at 8:30 p. m. on 
Sunday. 


Railroad Convention Rates: 

Reduced rates of fare and one-half and fare and three-fifths on the Identification Certi- 
ficate plan have been authorized. Certificates may be procured through Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
Secretary of the A. L. A. (520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago). Tickets purchased on 
the one and one-half fare basis are good for return until July 3rd. Those who desire to 
extend their journey in the East should purchase tickets on the one and three-fifths fare 
basis, which are good for thirty days and allow a diverse route returning via Boston, Mon- 
treal, Niagara Falls, New York, etc. Convention tickets will be on sale June 18th. 


Railroad fares—Chicago to New Haven, Conn. 
Regular one way fare 
Round trip convention fare (one and one-half basis) .......eeeececeees R 
Round trip convention fare (one and three-fifths basis) .........e+e++-+- 52.95 


Both of the above convention fares are based on passenger using same route in both 
directions. 
Pullman fares. 


Lower berth 

Upper berth 

Section (one person) 

Compartment 

Drawing Room 
Meals: 

Table de hote dinner will be served on the train Saturday evening and Sunday evening 
at $1.25; also club breakfast Sunday morning at $.60 to $1.00. Luncheon at the Blue Par- 
rot Tea Room on Sunday will be $1.00. 

Registration: 

Registrations for the Chicago Party should be sent to John F. Phelan, The Chicago 
Public Library, before June 1st, accompanied by the price of Pullman accommodation de- 
sired plus $1.75 for the Gettysburg battlefield trip. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
The Annual Conference will be held this year at Cleveland June 10-12, at 
Hotel Cleveland. On June 18th there will be a post-conference day at Detroit. 
Margaret Reynolds of the First Wisconsin National Bank at Milwaukee is President 
of the Association. 





